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The Shopping Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
has been reorganized with a platform of wider service 
toour readers. From the headquarters of the Shopping 
Service in New York we are now prepared to shop for our 
readers when they are out of town, or with them when 
they are in town. If you require other things than those 











ECULIARLY appropriate for the season 


is the pattern of china illustrated at the 


bottom of the page of a rich ivory tint, with 
the “Autumn” design. The wide border is a 
blue-gray scroll, broken by panels of raised 
enamel flowers in natural colors. A_ basket 
of similar design in the same soft blue, pink 
and green adorns the centre of the plate. This 
china is lovely enough to grace any feast and 
to pass down to one’s children. Being one 
of the first successful American patterns gives 
it added interest. ‘“‘Autumn” china comes in 
open stock and comprises an entire dinner-set 
which can be purchased for $300. A tea-set 
of twenty-three pieces costs $60. If one pre- 
fers purchasing a few pieces at a time, the tea- 
cups sell for $45 a dozen and tea-plates for $36. 
Prices of additional pieces sent on request. [1] 


HE design at the 
right is of English 
Wedgwood. The 
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a. 
English Wedgwood design. 
breakfast or luncheon. 


surface of the dishes is of creamy ivory 
with a Greek border of blue and _ yellow. 
The Adams basket in the centre displays 
the same gaily contrasted colors. This china 
is especially desirable for breakfast, luncheon 
or the informal Sunday evening supper. It 
comes in open stock and is less expensive 
than the “Autumn” china. Teacups can 
be purchased for $12 a dozen, plates for 
$7.50, and other pieces are priced propor- 
tionately. [2] 





NOTHING adds so greatly to the comfort 

and homelike effect of a room as artistic 
lighting. The lamp shown in this number 
comes from a shop that specializes in beauti- 
ful and unusual things, and it is shown here 
for the first time. It stands eighteen inches 
high and is of dull gold, ornamented with 
polychrome colors. The shade is of parch- 
ment, golden brown with a border of flowers 
in soft reds and browns. The cost of the 
lamp is $8.50, that of the shade $7.50. [3] 


Especially desirable for 
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ment with border 
of flowers in soft 
reds and browns. 
Lamp stands 
18 inches high. 


Standard of dull 
gold with poly- 
chrome colors. 
Shade of golden- 
brown parch- 


of pleated silk for these lamps can be purchased 
for $5.50. Dull gold and rose are the most 
effective colors, but any shade desired can be 
matched. The shades are finished with gold 
braid at the top, fringe to match it at the bot- 
tom, with a narrow line of black to enhance 
the color. The side is ornamented with a 
medallion embroidered in colors. Postage 
additional. [4] 


MIRRORS in all shapes and sizes are as 

popular as they are effective in the scheme 
of home-adorning. The oval one shown at 
the right, which can be bought for $5, is 
seventeen inches in height, framed in gold, 
with an enameled basket of colored flowers at 
the top. [5] 
(COLORED crystal for table deco- 

ration is much in vogue. Bowls 
of varied shapes and colors filled 
with either fruit or flowers may be 
used with satisfying results. Shallow 
platter-shaped ones, ten and a half 
inches in diameter, are $3.50 apiece. 
The dish photographed on this page 
stands five and a half inches high 
with the stand, is eight inches in diameter 
and costs $2.50. Both kinds come in en- 
chanting shades of pink, blue and yellow. [6] 





LUNCHEON set of heavy cream linen 

with corners of Venetian drawn work, re- 
cently imported from Italy, shows an interest- 
ing variation from the familiar centrepiece with 
plate and cup doilies. The shapes of all are 
elongated, the central piece being forty-five 
inches long and eighteen wide, while the 





















1. Smumway. 








mentioned each month write to the Shopping Service of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

In ordering articles mentioned in these columns send 
money in form of check or money order. Address your 
letter to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING 
SERVICE, 17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











individual pieces are eighteen by twelve inches. 
The absence of the small doilies gives a desir- 
able simplicity and dignity to the table which 
makes this covering effective for any occasion 
but a very formal one. The set of thirteen 
pieces may be purchased for $45. [7] 


THE housekeeper with a small kitchen is 
often at her wits’ end to find a place for her 








Mirror attractively 
framed in gold with an 
enameled basket of col- 
ored flowers at the top. 


These colored 
crystal dishes 
come in enchant- 
ing shades of 
pink, blue and 
yellow. 


white elephant 

of an ironing- 

board when it 

is not in use. 

Some clever 

woman—per- 

haps under 

stress of a like predicament—has invented 

one of aluminum, which can be folded, slipped 

in a bag and put away in a drawer. It is 

covered, ready for use, and, incidentally, it 

can be packed in a trunk for the always 

essential pressing when one is traveling. The 

board, cover and bag may be obtained for $5. 
[8] 


FROM England comes an iron broiler, long 

of handle and shovel-shaped, which can be 
used over the coals of a cooking-range, or over 
the embers of a fireplace for an informal feast. 
The juice of broiled meat runs into grooves 
made in the bars. One can toast bread or 
muffins on this rather unique, implement or 
use it as a rest for the coffee-pot or tea-kettle. 
The larger size is $3; the smaller $2. [9] 


Me: HOOVER’S influence is still felt, and 
one of his namesakes is a muffin pan, known 
as the “‘Hoover cake pan.” Its specialty, 
it seems, is the thin crust which became so 
popular during the War. A pan with six 
compartments costs $1.50. Another of 
iron, and with no name in particular, costs 








OW mahogany desk lights cost $2, while 
higher ones suitable for the bedroom sell 
lor fifty centsmore. Hand-madeoval shades 


This “‘ Autumn” china comes in open stock and comprises 
an entire dinner set. 
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$1.12 and turns out muffins shaped like 
ears of corn. [10] 
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SELECT Your ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


as you would 








YOUR FURNITURE 


FARLEY & MacNEILL 


105-107 Federal St., Boston 


=> 
aes 
Reasonable j wy Artistic Lamps, 
Prices : , | h} \ Fixtures and 
Any one of 4 0 Shades 
these three % 
— Write 
a ane or call 
— at our 


show rooms 


$14.75 



























ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


oe for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


» Gamoway TeRRAGT1A ©. 


322) WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 














A Gift for Flower Lovers 


You would search the shops vainly for a ¢ 

| oe that would bring such delight to the ; 
lower lover as this artistic 5% in. Bowl 

Flower Holder, 3 white Narcissus Bulbs. 

Butterfly Ornament and Hand Color 

Gift Card for $1.00. 


We've collected hundreds of gifts. rich [ 


in charm and sentiment. and pictured 





them in a Beautiful Catalog Pore a | 
for everybody. Your list of names an 
our Big Free Gift Book is all you need. 
it’s a Great Big Help. 


The Holmes Co. 
759 ELMWOOD, PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 

for descriptive booklet and price list. 


n 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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McCutcheon’s 

Pure Linen . 

Handkerchiefs a — 
veg. rade Mark 


O buy Handkerchiefs now at McCutcheon 

prices, whether purchased for personal 
use or in anticipation of gift occasions, is to 
practice true thrift. 


Order Embroidering Now 


Itis particularly desirable that Handkerchiefs, as well 
as Table Linens, which are to be embroidered with 
initials or monograms for Christmas, should be ordered 
before November 15th. This will allow us time to 
execute the work in the best possible manner, as well 
as insute you against disappointment in delivery. 
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Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter Catalogue. 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 























ORIENTAL LAMPS 
Combine utility and decorative beauty. 
Our creations are distinctively original - 
complete with parchment shades, $10, $15. 
Ask for descriptive illustrated booklet. 


RARE TAPESTRIES 





Beautiful Woven Views 


VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 

Reproduced in Natural colors. Most attractive wall or table 
covering. Full size 19x57 inches. Price $5.00 postpaid. 
Photographs and further details on request. 


J. M. HARRIS, Importer, 324 Fifth Ave., New York 








WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 











Painted Window Shades 


(Bird, floral, Colonial, Adam design) 
GLAZED CHINTZ SHADES 
London prints and draperies. Tin Ivy — Furniture — Antiques 
(Photos and samples) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO 
223 E. Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 














SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Hepplewhite field bed from England; Colonial four-poster; clawfoot 
sofa; old carved cak chest cating back to 1707; gorgeouslv carved Em- 
pire double pedestal dining table; dish top table; lyre ped table after 
the manner of Duncan Phyfe; serving and breakfast tables; priceless 
French Empire furniture, mirrors, etc. Inspection by appointment 
only. Photos and full descriptions upon request. 

338 West 4th Street orBox1l1 RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


A beautiful design, carefully executed, is more 
permanent in its influence than the objects to 
which it is applied. The honeysuckle pattern 
that had its origin in Ancient Egypt can be 
traced through the art of many countries to 
the present day. We have developed certain 
themes and color schemes that are as much a 
sign of good taste to the possessor as a block 
print of old England or a set of dishes from 
Quimper. You may have these themes 
worked out on any selection of pieces appro- 
priate for each room. 





HMM 


Send for Valuable Catalog ‘‘E-11."* 
Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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One can live without art—but not so well. 








Fhe CopleyPrints 


Distinguished Works of American Art. For 
24 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


Beautiful Pictures 
for Gifts and 
for Your Home 


Edwin A. Abbey said “IT could not wish 
better.’’ Special attention iuvited to 


Abbey’s Holy Grail 


depicting stirring scenes of the old crusade, 
symbolizing also the victorious crusade of 
the great war. Artistic and extremely ap- 


ropriate for . ° 
— Soldier Memorials 


Should be in every home and building that 
had the honor of a starred flag 
How Obtained. Through art stores, or direct 
from us. We send on approval prepaid and 
with no obligation of purchase $1.50 to $50. 
Your Old Family Portraits reproduce: privately 
in The Copley Prints. trom old daguerreo- 
types, faded photographs tintypes kodaks 
etc. Make unique gifts to your relatives. 
Particulars in Catalogue 
Illustrated Catalogue—practica!ly a Handbook 
of American Art—sent for 25 cents (stamps 
accepted). 

*Detail figure from PEACE, or THE SONG 
OF AGES. From a Copley Print copyright by 


puecipes 





pas Se 


PEACE* 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 32 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building opposite Public Library 
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Marble Figure of Nydia 


An original figure of ‘‘Nydia,” the Blind Girl 
of Pompei, in pure white marble, by Randolph 
Rogers, is offered for sale in settlement of an 
estate. Was purchased personally from 
Rogers, inRome. One other copy is owned by 
Chicago Art Museum. Figure about 3 ft. in 
height, has handsome pedestal and is suitable 
for hall or library. Photograph and price 
on application to 


W. F. COOK GRANITE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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No. 2741 


{ | TORCH 


72 inches high, fin- 
ished in Silver Leaf, 
with blue glaze col- 
umn. (Column can 
be made any color 
desired.) 


$54.00 Each 





No. 9217 


No. 9217 
SILVER CANDLESTICK 


24 inches high, fitted with 8-inch 
Decorated Vellumesque Shade. 


Candlestick, $35.00 
Shade. ._ 5.00 


Lamps and Shades of distinctive design in 
large variety of exclusive patterns. Porcelains, 
Carved Wood, Iron and Estofado finish lamps 
with Shades to match in Vellumesque, Parch- 
ment, Silk and Embroidered Velvet. 


IRWIN POST 


LAMPS AND SHADES 
12 WEST 47TH STREET 
New YORK 


No. 2741 




















FREE TRIAL For XMAS 



















Moth- _. = 

Proof a 

Cedar 

Chest 

Sent on 

Free Trial 
Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. Your 
choice of maay styles and designs sent on 15 days 
free trial. A Piedmont protects furs. woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful Direct 
Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. Pays for From 
itself in what it saves. The ideal Christmas, wedding or det pal 
birthday gift. Write today for our great new illustrated | Home 
catalog — all postpaid free to you . 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST €0. Dept. 4 Statesville N.. 


HANDSOME TABLE 


Tt Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 


Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles —Large 
Deep Undershelves—‘‘ Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything yet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER'S NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
501-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 

















SEND 12% BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan future homes now with Economy Plans of 
California Homes—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability to any climate. 
**Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10,500—75 cts. 
“* West Coast Bungalows”’ 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750—75 cts. 
*‘Little Bungalows”’ 
; 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
GPECIAL $2.00 OFFER: send $2.00 for all3 books and FREE 


get book of 75 special plans,also Garage plans. . 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 210 Calif Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ANOTHER time and worry saving device 

comes in the form of closely covered glass 
jars of uniform size for the bathroom shelves. 
These bear the labels of their contents— 
“Boric Acid,” “‘ Bicarbonate of Soda,” “‘ Vase- 
line’”’ and other first-aid necessities. Thev 
are seventy cents apiece. [11] 


NYONE who has inherited hand-made 
blankets knows that in warmth and wearing 
qualities they are far superior to any that can 
be purchased today. Such blankets, woven 
on hand looms, all wool and in shades to 
match the decoration of any bedroom, are 





shown in a shop that sells exclusively articles 
made by Canadian women. The blankets 
are woven in plain colors, checks and plaids. 
Large ones sell for $23, single bed size for $18. 
Baby blankets in entrancing shades of pink 
and blue cost $7. [12] 


AND-WOVEN bedspreads of artistic de- 
sign and great durability are sold for 
$25 and $35. [13] 


HIS same shop carries homespun cloth for 

Suits in practical shades of gray, brown, 
blue and mixtures. Lighter shades of rose, 
old blue and yellow are especially desirable for 
children’s frocks and coats, as the material 
can be washed and does not fade. The cloth 
comes in serge and plain weaves thirty inches 
in width. The serge sells for $4. a yard; the 
plain weave for $4.75. [14] 


HE New England art of hooking rugs has 





been revived, and the familiar dog that lay 
eternally before the fireplace at our grand- 
mother’s, or the gay and formal basket of 
flowers that we used to sprinkle when we 
washed at the washstand are again seen on 
backgrounds of blacks, whites and grays. 
These rugs, which range in price from $15 to 
$35, are oval, round and oblong in shape. 
They give an added touch of quaintness and 
realism to the bedroom with Colonial furnish- 
ing. [15] 


PAINTED basket of quaint shape is use- 

ful to hold nuts or fruit, or merely as a 
catch-all on desk or table. Most decorative 
is the one of black and green with a gold rim 
and handle. On one side there is a bunch of 
silk apples in dull reds and gold, with flat green 
leaves against the gold of rim and handle. 
The woman who obeys the mandate, “ Do your 
shopping early,’ may wish to purchase one 
or more of these for Christmas gifts. Thev 
cost $3.75, with postage additional. [16] 


LONG-HANDLED mops of soft lamb’s- 
wool for dusting walls, transoms and picture 
moldings cost $1.75. [17] 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
SALESMANSHIP 


usually sells what should be unsalable, which explains 
Kermanshahs, Mesheds, Serapis, Saruks, Mahals, 
Gorevans, Irans, Kashans, Sultanabads that make u 
such a large percent of oriental rugs; for suc 
oriental rugs, though genuine as to origin, are factory 
made, chemically washed, often painted, and glossed 
with hot irons. Among smaller rugs so foisted, are 
the vast majority of Beloochistans, Bokharas, Cabis- 
tans, Kazaks, Shirvans, Mosuls, Kurdistans called 
Dossers,Irans, Shiraz. If any other stockis free from 
such rugs, it is not so advertised. Such business is 
purely commercial, has to have volume to meet over- 
head and good rugs are not found in volume. 

y busi is fined entirely to unwashed, 
thick, sparkling, velvety old rug gems; exactly as 
are shown in rug-books, in which my rugs have 
appeared. Such business could not depend upon 
local judgment anywhere, for not one rug owner ina 
hundred buys value. Should rug-taste become 
nationally expert, gem rugs would soar, and rug 
busi would b brokerage between private 








owners. 
I prepay express. If you do not subscribe to rug- 
camouflage, write for list which solves rug-troubles. 
05 per cent. of my business consists of repeat 
orders from old customers. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years 











Colonial Furniture Specialist 


F YOU are building or remodeling on Colonial lines do you 
not need the services of an expert in the selection and 
arrangement of your furniture? I will furnish your home 

with Colonial furniture, or correct reproductions selected for 
your individual requirements. I wi!l design, on Colonial lines, 
furniture to be made in small shops where each piece receives 
the careful attention in workmanship that gave the furniture 
of Colonial days its charm of individuality. 

The cost of my services will be saved to you through my 

facilities for buying to the best advantage. 

Iam offering you services gained only by careful and intimate 

study ot the subject itself. Your commissions will be given 
my personal attention in any part of the country. 


Write me of your furniture problems and we will 
work for the “right piece in the right place.” 


THE DAVIS ANTIQUE HOUSE 
Stanley Davis, SAYBROOK, CONN. 











“Home Attractions” 


PERGOLAS 


LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 


Garden Accessories 
for 
Beautifying Home Grounds 





When writing enclose 10c and ask for Catalogue *‘M-30’" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston and Webster Avenues - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE - 6 East 39th Street 











WANTED 
Old Laces and Embroideries 


COMMUNICATE WITH 
Mrs R. D. PATTERSON, 1201 Rubicon Road, Dayton, Ohio 








JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, with illustrations 
by Maurice E. Day. 
The First Atlantic Book for Children 
Verses of unusual charm and sentiment, in 
which both children and grown-ups will delight. 
With full-page illustrations in color, handsomely 
boxed. $2.50 postpaid. (After Jan. 1920, $3.00) 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
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41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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A Colonial Home is worthy of the best in 
Hand Forged Hardware. Perfect Repro- 
= ductions made in the true Colonial feeling 


POLLO LOL Cen LOL OL 


The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
328 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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radiator and have 
steady warmth and 

comfort. Never touch it 
again. Draws heat and re- 


steam is Posie — a 
off. Vacuum (“Vaco”) } 


it. No cold air for steamN 
to force out. Less steam | tains it. Try it in your apart- 
pressure and coal needed | ment, rented room or office 
Send for a“Vaco” AIR CHECK on trial 
Money back if not wholly satisfied. Price 75 cents 
CHANDLER & CO. (Room 610) 1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK. 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES’: 


A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 « 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic. Nucco, Half Tim- 
ber and other styles of Architec 
ture Practical information. Esti 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions ofrooms Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 





New Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WS" UNDERGROUND 


ise GARBAGE one 


he uaa pay. OFF 

The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 

15 years on the market 
Thousands sold 









Our Truck wheels your ash bar- 
rel up or down steps. Try our 
Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 


Send for catalogue on each 


Sold Direct. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 23 Farrar St, Lynn, Mass. 


It will Pay you. 





By an Architect 


QUESTION: Is it architecturally better 
to sacrifice interior convenience in placing 
of fireplaces or exterior appearance in 
location of chimneys? 


ANSWER: Unless the demands upon 
the designer are entirely unreasonable, it 
is never necessary to “sacrifice’’ to arrive 
at a good exterior and interior arrange- 
ment. It can be said, without reserva- 
tion, that the early American houses were 
built around their chimneys which were 
always well placed inside and out. 

Traditionally the fireside is the heart 
of the home and of the family life, and 
it must receive primary consideration. 
If room arrangement is determined with- 
out reference to fireplaces, and they are 
put in more or less as an afterthought, no 
end of trouble results. Then the “sac- 
rifices” begin. There is a general feel- 
ing of admiration for a good old fireplace 

-or a good new one — and the average 
visitor to an historic old house speaks 
most of the fireplace. Their placing and 
design cannot, then, be slighted if you 
would have a really fine house. 

Again, the average observer of our old 
houses likes them: “They are so home- 
like” or “They seem to grow from the 
soil.””. Perhaps he does not know just 
why the old house should possess those 
admirable qualities when so many new 
ones which seem to be “about the same”’ 
lack them utterly. Proportion, fenestra- 
tion and chimneys very nearly sum up 
the essence of the mysterious charm. 
The value of good chimneys cannot be 
over-estimated — no matter what the 
style of architecture. In Colonial work 
they are always well-placed, always 
generous and always of a definite char- 
acter. They speak for the fireside within. 
The dignity of the formal house — as 
the Isaac Royall House in Medford —is 
immensely enhanced by the dignity of 
the chimneys; the picturesque quality 
of the Fairbanks’ house could not exist 
without its quaint ones. There is no 
choosing which is the more important, 
the fireplaces inside or the chimneys out. 
Both have got to be right and both can 
be made so with sufficient study. 


QueEsTION: Is it advisable to put build- 
ing-paper under shingles on a roof or 
walls? 


ANnswER: When the under side of a 
shingled roof is to be plastered it is best 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
Julius Gregory, Architect, N. Y. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve the Wood 
50% Cheaper than Paint 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 

Any intelligent man or woman can stain with Cabot’s 
Stains. No skill is required, as with paint. The 
work can be done twice as fast as painting. The sav- 
ing in material and labor is one-half, and the results 
are far better—much more artistic and attractive 
colorings, greater wood preservation. Over thirty-five 
years’ use has proved the value of these Stains for this 
era of high prices and Jabor shortage. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest dealer. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 

129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

24 Ww. Kinzie $ Street, Chicago 52 525 | Market Street, San Francisco 
deecncdecaad. ood) 
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In Country 


D3 tinction Architecture 


6 en es es es es, 


HE farm build- 

ings may also have 
distinction. The 
illustration shows 
the tower of sucha 
group built of field 
stone. The boiler is 
in the first story and 
the men’s reading 
room above, a cozy 
place on the farm in 
winter. 











We invite inquiry 
with regard to all 
problems of country 
building: house. ga- 
rage farmbuildings, 
roads, planting, etc. 


ALFRED HOPKINS 


Architect 
101 Park Ave., N. Y. 
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“Everything for the Fireplace” 
Is the title of our catalog on 
Fireplace Equipment 


It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 


““HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
is our little book on Fireplaces That 
Satisfy. Both are free upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 W. 12th St., Chicago 


KEITH'S PLANS nationatty 


will help you get the most artis- 
tic design, comfort and satis- 
faction in your home. 

Get our wonderful collection 
of homes in anew series of plan 
books under the 

$2.50 OFFER. 


This special offer entitles you to 
3 PLAN BOOKS 











showing 100 designs. and a 
year’s subscription to Keith's Magazine, a recognized authority for 
twenty years on planning, building and decorating. Subscription $2.50. 
Newsstands, 25c copy. Bungalows, Books A-B- C, Cottages. Books 
D-E-F-G, Two Story Homes, Book I. Brick and Stucco, Book K, 
Garages, Book O. Ail ten books and Keith's Magazine for a year, $4.00. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 216 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 
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TOMO 
SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECT- 
URE IN ILLINOIS AND ADJACENT STATES- 
TOWN AND COUNTRY NOUSE DESIGNS 
DEVELOPED WITN PROPER REGARD TO 
UTILITY, FITNESS TO SITE, AND TO INDI~ 
VIDUALITY OF TNE CLIENT (~.2SN DD 
CONSTRUCTON FAITNFULLY SUPERVISED ~ 
REMODELING OF IMPORTANCE UNDER- 
TAKEN, WITN RESULTS OF DISTINCTION-~ 
INQUIRIES CORDIALLY INVITEDs™~_% 


TEN-S2IA SALLE St CNICAGO 


























Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 














An Extra Lamp Where 
You Want It e*; _ 


‘Two uses from one socket! — light rl 


or light and appliance from 








Casement windows are artistic and attractive 
—permit plenty of light and air. 


WILKINS CASEMENT ADJUSTERS. 


Can be used on new or old casements, with or 
without screens. Self-locking and adjustable, 
easily operated. Write for illustrated and de- 
scriptive circular. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


is making a specialty of 
Garden Design, Foundation and Shrub Planting 
and would give advice gladly upon request 
For further information communicate with 


Irene Ivers Smith 145 Highland Avenue 
Somerville, Mass. Tel. Som. 2256-W 




















to board with matched roofers or square- 
edged boards laid with closed joints. 
This should be covered with a heavy 
building-paper before applying the shin- 
gles. Such construction is effective in 
keeping out dampness. The life of the 
shingles is shortened, however, by the use 
of paper and this type of boarding. In 
the case of an unfinished attic this method 
should not be used. Nail shingle strips, 
approximately one inch by four in section, 
with wide-open joints and to these nail 
the shingles. They are then in contact 
with the air from below and above and 
dry out much more quickly. The chief 
cause of rotting the wood is thereby 
greatly decreased. 

It should be said that the steeper the 
roof the less is the moisture held by the 
shingles. When this is followed to the 
limiting case of a perpendicular surface 
or wall, the difference in moisture held 
is so great that the life of the shingles 
laid on it is practically twice that of 
those laid on a roof of thirty-degree 
pitch. 

Paper, then, does little to shorten the 
life of shingles or a wall, as the dampness 
seldom pierces to the under side, and it is 
a necessary protection for the inside plas- 
ter in event of the driving storms. 

Economy and good practice are vio- 
lated when a roof the pitch of which is 
less than thirty degrees is shingled. 


QUESTION: Please give suggestions re- 
garding conveniences in pantries. 


ANSWER: There are the usual con- 
veniences, such as ploughing the back of 
shelves for platters, use of glass counters, 
compartments for trays and so forth. 
A very useful addition, particularly in a 
pantry of limited space, is a special shaft 
under the counter which can be pulled 
out at times when extra counter space ‘is 
desired. If in a “cook’s pantry,’ this 
counter should be removable that it 
might be washed at sink after bread- 
mixing or what not. 

The inconvenience of a high top shelf 
is always present, but it can be decreased. 
Build in between the tiers of drawers, so 
that it can slide into a pocket, a two-inch 
board upon which two or three shallow 
steps have been cut. In a long pantry 
several of these steps should be built. 
Their cost is negligible. Often the bot- 
tom drawer is pulled open and used as a 
step. This strains the drawer and soon 
interferes with its action. 
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Casement 
Adjuster 


that eliminates 
the screening dif- 
ficulty with out- 
swung English 
casements. It 
makes these 
charming win- 
dows every bit as practical as they are beautiful. 
It would be unwise to build nowadays without first 
reading of the many-sided advantages of the case- 
ment, BULL-DOG-equipped. 


The Casement Window Handbook gladly sent on 


your request, 


The —_— Hardware Co. 


3 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


Heat 
Control 


HIS device revolutionizes heating plant at- 

tention. Maintains exactly the degree you 
desire day and night— saves fuel and many 
steps —a marvel of convenience. 


TA INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works per- 
fectly with any heating piant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


745 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It’s the BULL-DOG 





























HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Spring Plans in the Making 

The sooner the house plans for next spring are completed, 
the better, in order to take advantage of present lumber 
prices. Look thru the Hodgson Portable Houses Catalog 
and make your selections. You will be surprised at the 
wide varieiy. Sections are shipped painted and ready for 
bolting together—no technical skill necessary. 

Send for your catalog today. 

E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 

Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York 

















JF you intend to build and wish your new home tobe different from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
terested in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described here. ** Colonial Houses,’’ containing floor plaus 
perspectives, descriptions and estimates for designs vin that _ever- 
pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, 8. *STUCCO HOUSES 
containing perspectives and scale floor plans of designs suitable for this 
imperishable construction. Price by exprese prepaid, #5. In ordering 
give brief description of your requirements and they will have earnest 
consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 
the Colonia] and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 

Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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Of course you would scarcely think of building a new 
home without modern OAK FLOORS. 

BUT DID YOU KNOW that genuine OAK hardwood 
FLOORS can be laid right over your old floors at or even 
below the price of good carpet? 

DID YOU KNOW that (in addition to the increased 
beauty of the home, which is obvious), OAK FLOORS 
add to rental value and selling value way out of all pro- 
portion to their cost? It has been proved over and over. 
And it is as true in apartments and offices as in houses. 


Those are facts worth acting upon, and there are 
others in the 


FREE OAK FLOORING BOOK 


Send for it. It gives full information about the different 
kinds of OAK FLOORING and methods of laying (for a 
handy man who likes that sort of work can lay OAK 
FLooRS himself). It’s profitable reading—write for it. 


OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 
1006 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHIGAGO. 


“For “GOOD— 
Everlasting for 
Economy” 100 Years” 











—and on the bottom of 
every leg put Domes of 
Silence—today’s way 
of protecting rugs and 
floors and insuring quiet, 
easy-moving, better- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Pottery Jug 

Pottery Jardiniere 
English Ant.Oak Desk 135.00 Ant. Oak Chair 
Hand- Tooled Leather Desk Set 


VINCENT COLLINS, INc. 


18.00 


749 FIFTH AVENUE 








$20.00 Ant. Oak and Polychrome 


Stand 





$70.00 
30.00 
$50.00 


NEW YORK 



































looking furniture. A few 
\ taps of the hammer and | 
these rounded, highly | 
polished steel ‘‘slides 
that glide”’ are on. 







Patent 
No. 995,758 
~ ~~ Enforced 





A size for every styleoffurniture | 
—youcangetthematyourhard- | 
ware, furniture, grocery, drug, or 
department store. 


Good furniture dealers are 
glad to equip the furniture you | 
buy with Domes of Silence 
Ask for them. 


DOMES of | 
SILENCE 
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ROOKWOOD FAIENCE 


ISTINCTION in color and design is always 

possible in flocrs when the material used is 
For baths, sun rooms, 
lobbies—in every place where a tile floor is desir- 
able—Rookwood Faience is a most satisfactory 
Rookwood produces many beautiful 
vases, bowls, and small things for the home. 


Rookwood Faience. 


material. 


Write for booklet. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, 
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We are now prepared to 
supervise building any one 
of our House Beautiful 
Homes for you if you live 
within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Boston, Mass. 


TIFUL readers will remember, 

we built one of our HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL homes in West Newton, 
Mass. We put ourselves in exactly 
the same position as any man 
or woman building the home long 
dreamed of. We borrowed money 
from a codperative bank to build 
the house, engaged a good con- 
tractor and went ahead. Everyone 
who had the opportunity of seeing 
the house congratulated us on the 
result. 

Having done this, we are now 
ready for the next logical step— 
supervising the building of homes 
for others. At present we are 
going to confine this to building 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL homes and 
only within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles from Boston. Later 
we hope to extend this service 
to any part of the United States. 


|": year, as our HOUSE BEAU- 








For particulars write to Readers’ 


Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 














House Beautiful Homes No. 1 
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Three New Features of Our Readers’ Service 


We will send our landscape 
architect to your home to 
plan your grounds and to 
carry out the planting to the 
very last detail, if you wish 


this done. 
N garden, or at least a few shrubs 

and flowers, and one of the most 
gratifying activities of our Readers’ 
Service is the planning of gardens and 
grounds. Our landscape architect has 
made a special study of solving our 
readers’ garden problems by corre- 
spondence, but often there are 
features to be taken into considera- 
tion—a delightful vista, for example— 
which can be dealt with satisfactorily 
only on the ground. If, therefore, you 
live within the specified limit of 100 
miles from Boston and wish our land- 
scape architect to visit your place and 
make a plan for its development, we 
stand ready to furnish this service. 
Moreover, we will carry out any of the 
plans made, if you wish, ordering 
the nursery stock for you and doing 
the actual planting. 


O home is complete without a 
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We have enlarged our 
Readers’ Service Staff so 
that we may not only give 
advice in decorating or 
furnishing your home, but 
actually do it for you. 


our mails are filled with letters 

asking advice concerning deco- 
rating or furnishing homes — some- 
times just one room, occasionally the 
whole house. All the time, however, 
we have had a secret longing to go 
further than this, to actually deco- 
rate and furnish the homes for our 
readers. At last our hopes have 
been realized. 

We are ready at the present time 
to decorate or furnish any of our 
readers’ homes within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Boston. We 
will, of course, continue our regular 
correspondence service in addition 
to this new one, but will be able, 
also, with our larger staff, to attend 
to all the details of this decorat- 
ing and furnishing — the original 
planning, the purchasing of mate- 
rials and the very last placing 
of the furniture. 


News a day passes but what 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AST YEAR when we were preparing the Christmas num- 
ber we did not feel very cheerful. Things looked black 
in spite of our efforts to rise above the World Strife. 

But this year that is all different. The War is over. Most 
of our soldiers are back. And we feel we can have the real 
kind of Christmas Magazine again. 

From the moment you pick up the December magazine, 
right through to the last page, you will feel this Christmas 
spirit. A little Christmas talk by Fannie Stearns Gifford, 
well-known to Atlantic Monthly readers; special pieces of 
furniture suitable for Christmas gifts selected from New York 
shops; less expensive gifts selected from the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Boston, and the better shops in New York and 
Boston; Christmas landscapes; doll’s furniture which the boys 
can make for their sisters; designs for stencils which can be 
used on walls, lamp shades and other things by the grown-ups; 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR 
$1.00 ** for five months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


to be sent to 
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an article on Books for the Children; a Christmas thought by 
Richard Kimball, a much-loved contributor of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL — these are a few of the Christmas features. 

“The Story of Ellsworth,” by the author of “Glimpses of 
Old Blue-Hill,”’ seems particularly appropriate to the Christ- 
mas number. “Pots, Trammels and Trivets” is as fascin- 
ating as “Our Respects to the Lamp” in October. Judging 
from the letters received in every mail, our readers are taking 
a great interest in the Own-Your-Own-Home Campaign. 
So we are showing more and more houses each month which 
may aid them in their building. There are some specially 
good ones in the December issue — modern and old. 

The series of articles on Architecture are creating great 
interest among our readers. In December the fourth articie, 
“The Importance of Proportion,” appears. 

The Christmas number is anumber you will not want to miss! 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Name 
Street 


assesses eee eee 
$1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65c extra. 


*Foreign postage : L 
extra; Canadian postage, 20¢ extra. 


** Foreign postage, 45 H.B. 11-19 
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**Listen, Tommy! Here’s where we stop spending money. 
I'll give the shabby pieces a coat or two 


‘61°’ Floor Varnish!”’ 


furniture for us this year. 
of Mahogany ‘ 

**That’s fine, Bess! And I'll lend 
to pay up our Liberty Bonds!”’ 


Making old things do for a while, by using “‘61”’ 
is a good way tosave money. ‘‘61’’ isthat heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof varnish that first became 
famous asa floor varnish. It isnow used as a general all 
?round varnish, wherever great durability is required. 

“°61’? stains and varnishes in one operation, with- 
out showing laps, streaks or brush marks, as the color 
and varnish are most carefully and intimately com- 
bined. Eight beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors to chocse from. 

“61°? will give you not only a beautiful surface 
on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum, 
but also one that really protects your property. 


Jest Jt With a Hammer - 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


No new 


a hand. We can use that money 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘61.’ Try the hammer test on the 
sample panel. You may dent the wood, but the 
varnish won't crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage a good 
painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and 
will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Sails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


f In Canada address 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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*67°? COLORS 
Light Oak Forest Green 


Dark Oak Cherry 
Mahogany Natural 
Wainut Dull Finish 


Ground Color 


ic 


Vitralite 


one-tire WHITE ENAMEL 
Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White 
Ename/,isaswhite 
as snow and 
smooth as cream. 
Then too, it is as 
economical as 
paint, because it 
spreads so far and 
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lasts so long. 
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The patio, suggestive of Italy, forms the central feature of 
Mr. Noyes’ home, around which the other rooms are grouped. 


Harry B. Russell, Architect 
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In the Heart of Boston 


It Would Take a Very Vivid Imagination to Picture This Delightful Home of 
Mr. Edward H. Noyes as a Once-U pon-a-Time Stable; but Such It Was a Century Ago 


HERE is nothing By MARY H. NORTHEND been obtained by sand- 
unusual in the ex- i cis Micseall Mae Kiters blasting the old br‘ck, 
terior of the Edward ee eee eee: ee thus showing a clear sur- 


H. Noyes house, and it 
is not strikingly archi- 
tectural in design, being 
simply the bricking in of 
the stable space at the 
front, and the working 
out of grille and balcony 
overhead. It is not even 
situated in the exclusive 
heart of Beacon Hill, but 
just off the aristocratic 
portion of old conserva- 
tive Boston, yet near 
enough to be secluded 
and neighborly. It nes- 
tles into a series of brick 
buildings that are com- 
monplace, showing a line 
of brick front, which 
would not attract the at- 
tention of passersby un- 
less one had been so 
fortunate as to be let into 
the secret. 

On reaching the dark 
green painted door of 
Mr. Noyes’ house, | 
lifted the unique knocker 
which is of the hammer 
tvpe. The entrance door 
swung open, and | en- 
tered what seemed to be 
a veritable bit of Para- 
dise. As | viewed the 
spacious living-hall, with 
the Italian patio beyond, 
it was as if | had rubbed 
Aladdin’s lamp, and 
found spread before My — Vorhend 
wondering eyes a charm- 


England clime, so artist- 
ically developed that its charm aroused a constant wonderment. 
The living-hall is large and spacious, with a warmth of atmos- 
phere produced by the delightful color-tone of the four brick 
walls, two sides of which are of the original brick, used in the old 
stable over a century ago. These have been duplicated from 
similar brick found in houses built at the same period. Do not 
for a moment think that the room presented a hard cold look, 
for a delightful salmon tone, almost a soft rose coloring, had 





face, as enough mortar 
was removed to define 
the units. These were 
particularly interesting, 
for they showed a most 
charming texture and a 
slight irregularity in 
coursing. 

A feature of this room 
is the wonderful tapes- 
tries, on the delightful 
brick background, which 
lend a touch of richness, 
and show an artist hand 
in their placing, as well 
as the unusual archi- 
tectural detail, as car- 
ried out in the interior. 
A very curious feature in 
the corner is the iron 
balustrade, adding an 
ornamental touch, that 
is in reality the entrance 
to the cellar. 

Every part of the room 
teems with _ interest, 
brought about not only 
by the unusual treat- 
ment of wall hangings, 
but by the careful plac- 
ing of rare pieces to bring 
out their full value. The 
floor, in sympathy with 
the walls, is of common 
brick, laid in basket pat- 
tern, the flat side exposed ; 
and the irregularity of 
the firing makes it un- 
usually picturesque. 

The long hall is broken 


: . Like a picture is the soft grav-rose of the cement, against the salmon-tinted brick, relieved 

s) Beate, s soft gray-rose 0 t, again: brick, | tory ’ 
ing bit of sunny Italy, by the Roman state side chairs that flank it on either side. Note simplicity and by an old refectory table 
transported to stern New richness of the mantelpiece, which gives an individual touch to the fireplace setting. 


with a dull green brocade 
covering, and topped 
with Italian candlesticks. Over this swings from the ceiling an 
old sanctuary lamp, taken from a cathedral, and used today 
for lighting purposes. There are lovely Venetian mirrors, bal- 
ancing each other on either side of the room, but perhaps the 
most charming bit of all is a rare old Madonna, a Perugino, 
whose works show a naivete, grace and tenderness. Directly 
opposite the brick fireplace is a rare old Fourteenth-Century 
cupboard, whose graceful grape carving shows unique design. 


Copyright, 1919, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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Changing the tapestries avd furniture in his home is a kind of hobby with 
Mr. Noyes. The photograph of the living-hall above was taken some time 
ago. The living-ball as seen today, or at least a few months ago, is shown 
on the opposite page. 
The severity of the brick built-in seat 1s relieved by a piece of Twelfth- 
Century Sung pottery in gray and blue, and a Florentine chest, at the side, 
rich in carving. 


The lighting of this large living-hall is accomplished by a 
series of long windows at the front of the room; they add much 
to its effectiveness. These windows are flanked by an unusual 
cement built-in seat, topping brick, with a rare bit of Twelfth- 
Century Sung pottery for decoration. At one side stands a 
Florentine chest with medizval carving, lending grace and charm 
to the furnishings. 

Between the living-hall and patio are glass doors shutting the 
latter off from the rest of the house. The patio, suggestive of 
Italy, forms the central feature, around which the other rooms 
are grouped, while the color scheme of green, red and yellow is 
carried out all through the house, in cement, brick and ornamen- 
tal plants. This patio is lighted by a glass roof, shielded with 
cream-colored gauze, through which the sunlight filters, produc- 
ing the mellow tone necessary for correct lighting. The intro- 
duction of tiny electric bulbs around the glassed-in ceiling pro- 
duces at night an effect that is most entrancing. 

The central feature is the fountain, with its wrought- 
iron lantern, and the architectural features are further en- 
hanced by careful placing of trailing vines and tropical plants. 
The arched opening, as well as the steps and balcony, is 
finished in a grayish-pink cement, blending with the delight- 
ful rose-colored brick, so as to produce most artistic results. 
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Northend 

Here one finds delightful brick walls, with tapestry hangings, an old 

refectory table with its dull green brocade cover, flanked by old oak benches, 

and over in the corner the iron grille balustrade—in reality the entrance to 
the cellar. 


A very effective grouping is found in this part of the living-hall where the 
prie-dieu has been placed in the corner, with a rare old Madonna, a 
Perugino, over tt. 


Looking at the patio from every standpoint, it showed such 
an unusual setting, that it was almost impossible to realize that 
| was standing in an old stable, so successfully had the interiors 
been worked out by the architect and owner. Here every after- 
noon on the stroke of four, following the old English custom, 
the genial host and his intimates gather for a social cup of tea. 

At the end of the patio, passing under the arched entrance, 

one finds himself in a typical man’s room, with its row of book- 
cases, lining one side of the wall, and well-filled with volumes 
chosen, not for their bindings, but as literary companions, as 
shown by their well-thumbed interiors. A cosy little table 
tempts one to linger here to test the viands served from the little 
kitchenette beyond. 
« At the lower end of the flight of cement stairs that leads to 
the second story is found a decorated iron grille. This gives a 
delightful foreign touch, such as one finds in the old palatial 
homes in sunny Italy; and above twitter the “Love Birds’’ as 
they sit contentedly on their perch, lending themselves to the 
color scheme. 

Directly over the den is the master’s bedroom, with its arched 
columns at the front, giving plenty of air and spaciousness 
through the inion opening on the other side of the patio, 
where the r room has been carefully worked out. This 
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shows Italian columns that rest on a brick parapet, to allow 
charming vistas, which add much to the effectiveness and setting 
of this room. It can be enclosed by the drawing of the gauze 
curtains. The window boxes filled with trailing vines add much 
to the conservatory setting, which is so carefully planned out on 
both floors of this unique and interesting home. 

The charming fireplace in the bedroom, which forms the 
central feature, is of grayish-pink cement, and shows for 
ornamentation the Papal coat-of-arms worked into it, while 
above is a wonderful 
Fourteenth-Cen- 
tury carving, which 
came originally from 
Touraine. The orna- 
ments are well 
placed, following out 
the period as carried 
out in the furnishing 
of the room. There 
is a rare old Buddha, 
one thousand years 
old, flanked on either 
side by Chinese birds, 
centuries old, fin- 
ished in dull blue 
and white porcelain, 
while on either side 
of the huge fireplace 





The wonderful tapestry, 
which belonged to an 
English marquis, 1s 
brought out effectually 
by the placing of the 
Fifteenth-Century Ital- 
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are rare Roman state chairs, in gold, red and green. Beyond is 
an interesting tapestry, most unusual in design, which originally 
belonged to an English marquis, and hung on the walls of his 
medizval castle. 

The treatment of this old stable has been so carefully evolved 
that it brings out the full value of combining brick and cement. 
While we have been wont to think of the former as uninterest- 
ing, through the unusual treatment of the architect, Mr. Harry 
B. Russell, a cheery, homelike atmosphere has been created, 
through the use of 
old brick, carefully 
treated to bring 
warm, restful results. 





In the September 
House BEAUTIFUL, 
in using a photo- 
graph of the court- 
yard of Mr. Noyes’ 
house as a frontis- 
piece, we attributed 
the work to Harry 
B. Little. Mr. Harry 
B. Russell was 
the architect, and 
we take this op- 
portunity to cor- 
rect the error. 





tan chairs, with dull 
green brocade coverings. 
Balanced on either side 
of the rare tapestry 
are ornamental iron 
sconces with candles. 
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Northend 


Note the artistic architectural detail as worked out in the flight of stairs 
that leads to the upper floor. Here one gets a close view of the wonderful 
piece of wrought iron shown in the lantern overbead. 


A charming vista of the patio, with its trailing vines and an palms. 
Who would not love to linger as their gaze wanders restfully along the 
soft pink of the walls and the rose-gray of the coment? 
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Concerning Apartments 


Row Upon Row of Apartment Houses to Select From, but Only Now and Then One We Would 


Care to Call Home. 


The Hand of the Good Architect is Much Needed in Designing These Houses 


By ALMA LUTZ 


HOEVER has eagerly scanned the want-ads of a daily 

paper for “apartments to let,’ and has waded through 

a lengthy list of desirable and undesirable locations, 
whoever has jotted down in his notebook addresses of furnished 
and unfurnished suites and then walked many weary miles in 
rain and in sunshine, on a tour of inspection, has much to relate 
and philosophize concerning apartments. 

To the casual reader, perhaps, the word apartment has an 
alluring sound, suggesting the glamour, compactness and bustle 
of city life. It holds out to the busy woman the attraction of 
housework in a nutshell; to the busy man, freedom from the 
monotony of tending the furnace; while to the real-estate dealer 
it heralds a fortune. To those, however, actually seeking a 
home, one that satisfies their sense of comfort and attrac- 
tiveness without at the same time completely draining 
their pocketbooks—to such as these, apartments bring disil- 
lusionment. 

There are, of course, apartments and apartments. The 
apartment de luxe with its sun porch and fireplace, its tile bath- 
rooms and vacuum system, in fact with every conceivable con- 
venience, even to a garage on every floor, is out of the question. 
The apartments of paramount interest are those within the 
reach of the average seeker after a home. The newspapers 
describe them in terms such as these, “ Attractive suite—beauti- 
ful park view—janitor service—elevator—continuous hot wa- 
ter.” The attractiveness is found to vary in the ratio of the 
innumerable points of view of mankind. The “beautiful park 
view ” invariably is a distant picture, framed by a small window 
or neighboring walls, while the space between may be an alley, 
court, or even tin cans. Janitor service, too, has its pros and 
cons. There is the good-natured darky with his beaming smile; 
the proverbial grouch, irate at being disturbed; the jollying sort 
always ready to scintillate wit; and then again the Lord High 
Executioner or his Imperial Majesty, who condescends to allow 
vou to view his domain. 

While all may agree that the interior of an appartment is of 
supreme importance, surely the exterior must be considered. 
You may find streets lined with walls of brick, displaying in 
dreary monotony tower after tower, bay window after bay 
window. Sometimes these streets become acres. Here is a 


sense of prison walls, even a suggestion of striped uniforms, a 
loss of individuality, a herding of people together like cattle 
into so many stalls. 


There are, to be sure, some originally and 


ornately adorned with white frosting, like so many baker’s 
cakes all in a row. You long to see the creator of such art, and 
are possessed with an uncontrollable desire to knock off some of 
the stone frosting. 

Entering some of these houses is a rich experience. All have 
their electric button and speaking tube, which are an “open 
sesame’ to the hall within—a hall ornate with gold and red 
paper and a balustrade of marvelous design. The air is heavy 
with the unsavory odors of cooking. The wail of a crying 
infant greets you, mingled with the shrieks of quarreling chil- 
dren. Madame, chubby and jewel-bedecked, passes you with 
her poodle or fat Boston terrier. You walk through dark halls, 
view dark rooms and air-shaft bedrooms, a bathroom, two by 
four, and, last but not least, a kitchenette. What a sickening 
sense that word kitchenette brings. Here is dense blackness. 
A light reveals much-used shelves and a gas stove heavy with 
grease. “Apartment,” you murmur, “is the elite word for 
tenement. What the Dairy Lunch offers the eating public, this 
apartment offers the seeker after a home.” There is a longing 
for the country, for the woods, the sea, or the wide plain. 

Another interesting phase of apartments, which must not be 
overlooked, is that of nomenclature. You would hardly choose 
to dwell in an elaborately embellished Alhambra, or come home 
every night to the Clarabelle, the Hildegarde, or the Parisienne. 
The Beauregarde, the Belvoir, the Belgarde too loudly proclaim 
what they are, while Sunset Chambers or Fauntleroy Court jar 
your sense of the fitness of things. You long for a prosaic street 
number—even for a nameless shack on the prairie. 

Then, out in the suburbs, where you have made up your mind 
not to go because of the ten-cent fare and the crowds in the cars 
morning and night, you find an attractive block of unostenta- 
tious brick. At first there does not seem to be much hominess 
about it, rather an air of newness, the mushroom-growth atmos- 
phere. But here are sunshine and light inoffensive wall paper. 
You find a small apartment on the top floor. It fairly shines 
with newness and cleanliness. At once you mentally arrange 
your furniture in the various rooms. There is a tiny sun porch 
in front, and below it so that you can almost touch the leaves 1s 
a lone red maple, brilliant in its autumn colorings. You think 
of how through the spring you can watch its budding and see 
the birds building their nests in its branches. Thereupon all 
your resolutions concerning the suburbs are broken and you 
become one of the great army at the mercy of the trolley. 











Helen Koues’ Apartment in New York 


An Interesting Study of a Successful Business Woman and Her Home 


VW JITH all these lovely 
pictures for you to see 
for yourself, | feel that 
it is permissible, that you will 
be glad to have me begin by 
talking about Miss Helen Koues 
herself, whom you cannot see. 
“The most important thing 
about my apartment,” Miss 
Koues said, “is its restfulness.” 
But as she spoke, | smiled to 
myself, and said, ““Oh, you are 
far, far wrong; the most im- 
portant thing, and engrossing 
and effacing thing, about your 
apartment is vou.”’ And feel- 
ing so, how could | begin to 
tell you about the walls and 
the ceilings and the floors 
before | tell you about Miss 
IKoues—just a little, anyway. 
it is hard, it is impossible, 
from the infinite complexity of 
such a person to put one’s fin- 
ger on this or that as the domi- 
nant characteristic. It is easy 
to say: ‘ Miss Koues is associ- 
ate editor of a big woman's 
magazine;” “ Miss Koues is an 
eminently successful business 
woman in that she not only 
makes what is considered to be 
a very large salary, but does it 
with ease to herself, and extra- 
ordinary efficiency from the 
business point of view;”’ “Miss 
IXKoues is a successful hostess, 
and the charm of her social life 
has never been infringed upon 
by her business career;”’ “ Miss 
Ikoues is considered by the 
smartest authorities on dress 
to be one of the most carefully 
and suitably gowned women 
in New York.” 

But all this, while perfectly 
true, is not by any means tell- 
ing you about Miss Koues her - 
self. Perhaps, after all, | can 
do it best by describing her 
apartment, for someone has 
aptly said that to see your own 
home is to hold a mirror up to 
yourself. 

Then, to begin, that very 
restfulness Miss Koues stresses 
as the keynote of her apart- 
ment is paradoxical, for she is 
essentially a person of dynamic 
force, energy, action. In fact, 
| remember thinking during 
the coal shortage in New York 
of winter before last that if 
Miss Koues had been appointed 
fuel administrator, fuel we 


By CLAUDIA CRANSTON 
Photographs by Bradley and Merrill 








The foyer hall has the conventional useful console table with a mirror 
over it, and yet, even here, one instantly feels Miss Koues’ individuality. 











Many a happy afternoon and evening are spent by the fireplace in the 
drawing-room, partaking of the simple refreshments and watching the 
flames darting back and forth from the burning log. 
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would have had, whether it 
was to be had or not; if it was 
her stint to get coal, she would 
go out and get it. It is a re- 
markable thing, energy that 
can be turned on like a current, 
that carries all before it. 

Yet, | should say that Miss 
IXoues’ most sentient mental 
quality is that of making deci- 
sions, deciding between this or 
that instantly. And how rare 
a gift this is. Carlyle never 
rang truer to experience than 
when he said something to the 
effect that there are three kinds 
ot thinking: going over lines of 
thought already marked out, 
creating and deciding, and that 
of the three “deciding”’ is the 
most acute mental develop- 
ment. This then is the finest 
side of Miss Koues’ intellect, 
the ability to decide at once, to 
discriminate—and this is what 
has made her successful in the 
selection of the strangely in- 
congruous factors that make the 
unity and variety of a maga- 
zine, and the myriad details 
that make the unity and vari- 
ety of a home. It is what one 
calls a general good taste; for 
instance, one may admire—but 
fear—a creative genius; one 
may admire—and trust—a se- 
lective genius. And in Miss 
Koues, | believe, is the faculty 
of selective genius, sensitive- 
ness to her finger tips as to 
suitability, as well as to spon- 
taneity. Therefore, we have 
in her apartment a place to 
rest and also a place to inspire. 
The restfulness answers the 
demand of a completely ener- 
gized person such as she for 
periods of intensive quiet. This 
restfulness of effect the apart- 
ment achieves mainly through 
three mediums—those of color, 
placing, lighting. 

In the drawing-room and 
dining-room, which open upon 
each other, the same walls, ceil- 
ings and floors are used. The 
familiar rules of good decora- 
ting as to having the floors 
darker than the walls and the 
walls darker than the ceilings 
are scrupulously observed. In- 
deed, as in rules of ethics, so in 
rules of decoration; one may 
not always see why one should 
do so-and-so, but if one follows 
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the rule the result is happy, 
and if one does not, the re- 
sult is woe. The rules of 
good decoration are prob- 
ably among the eternal 
verities, anyway, for do 
they not extend uniformly 
back through French, Ro- 
man, Grecian, and Egyp- 
tianart? And see, too, how 
Nature herself follows them 
invariably, with its floors of 
rich brown earth and lush 
green underbrush, its walls 
of lightening green leaves 


The dominating color of the 
drawing-room 1s green with a 
foil of vellow-gold. The big 
couches are upholstered in 
green; the cornices over the 
window are combined green and 


cold, and the over-curtains are: 


sunshine yellow taffeta. Small 
Oriental rugs are used. 


The bedroomts furnished fortwo 
people—twin beds, two desks, 
two chiffoniers, two bureaus. 
The draperies are gay chint>. 
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Miss Kones’ own room ts per- 
fect in coloring and arrange- 
ment. The dominant color note 
is pink. The walls are quite 
plain except for paneling. 


The Chinese lamps in the liv- 
ing-room are es pectally suitable, 
as Chippendale, the influence 
of whose period of decoration 
is shown in all the furniture 
of this room, affected Chinese 
tendencies. The wheel-back 
chairs suggest the Adam or the 
Hepplewhite furniture. 


and bark-gray trunks of 
trees, and its ceilings of 
heavenly blue. 

And, to bring myselt 
back from such engaging 
generalities to their practi- 
cal application, the ceilings 
of the apartment are, one 
might say, a yellow-white, 
the walls a yellow-cream. 
The floors were stained the 
color of French walnut, then 
waxed, waxed, waxed to 
give them the surface and 
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high polish of the floors in old English living-rooms. The 
floor covering in the drawing-room is ‘small Oriental rugs. 

The dominating note of color in this room is green, with a 
foil of vellow gold. The big couches and chairs are upholstered 


in green, the cornices over the 
windows are combined green and 
gold, the over-curtains are sun- 
shine yellow taffeta. The lamps 
are delicate pottery-green, with 
shades to match the curtains, and 
the piece of wall tapestry, which 
has been in the family for genera- 
tions, is, happily, in shades of 
dull mellowed greens. 

A particularly noticeable coin- 
cidence also, and a hint to the 
wise, is that the tapestry, por- 
traying a woodland vista, gives a 
singular sense of length to the 
whole interior. Hung at the end 
of a room, as this tapestry is, a 
painting of an outdoor vista, a 
similar tapestry, or a mirror will 
always give the illusion of length. 

The second rule of restfulness 
is to place the furniture and dec- 
orations without confusion. This 
means, of course, that only arti- 
cles really needed should be used, 
as a rate 
Then tables, The dressing-table, 
couches and 4m” old satinwood 
chairs should table with lamps on 

‘ the old-fashioned 
not be set In side slides, gets an 
the drunken, 
zig-zag way of 
the mansard 
roof era. 
Times have 
changed now, 
and one steers 
a straight 
course from a 
straight dining- 
table to a 
drawing-room 
with its chairs 
and desks and 
couches all 
set straight. 

So there is a 
lovely big 
couch in the 
drawing-room 
set invitingly 
at right angles 
to the fire 
place, witha biz 
chair opposite. 
Then, against 
the wall facing 
the fireplace is 


a companion I'he dining-room table is a rare old Sheraton drop-leaf piece; the sideboard an English antique-Sheraton. The 


couch. The 
writing-table, 


no small inconsequent affair of the type | once heard a clever 
man describe as “a compromise with the devil,”’ but a substantial 
table suitable for the purpose, is placed at the left of the room. 
Back of the writing-table, near tiers of bookshelves, is a great 
tapestry-covered chair, with beside it a small table with a lamp. 
Bookshelves cover the side walls, with family portraits above 
them to add to their sense of background and thoughtful living. 
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silver tea-service and candelabra are Sheffield. 
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The third requisite of restfulness is proper lighting. And 
this was accomplished by many lights being placed where they 
were needed, instead of the unfortunately familiar one or two 
lights which blind if one is near them—and blind if one is not. 


On the walls are charmingly 
shaded side lights, with only 
seven and one-half watt bulbs. 
There are only two lights in 
the drawing-room which carry 
as much as twenty-five watt 
bulbs, one in the floor lamp, 
which lights the piano, and 
invites reading at one end of 
the luxurious couch, and that 
in one of the lamps on the 
writing-table. This means that 
the apartment can be, and is, 
lighted throughout every even- 
ing at an astonishingly low 
expense. Several soft lights 
are always turned on in each 
room, and at least one radiant 
reading lamp is ready for use 

at will. 
| remember making a mental 
note that since Miss Koues 
had guests every evening, and 
kept her entire apartment 
so hospitably lighted, it 
must, in the 


admirable daytime old-fashioned 
as well as evening phrase, “cost 


light. The over-cur- her a_ pretty 
tains in this room ' 


are pink taffeta. 


penny.” But 
with lights 
down to seven 
and_ one-half 
watt power 
for the walls, 
and for tables 
where only a 
soft glow is de- 
sired, the 
whole electric- 
light bill for 
this six-room 
apartment is 
only four dol- 
lars a month. 

Besides color, 
placing and 
lighting, there 
is another 
prime requisite 
of restfulness in 
decoration; so 
much so that 
Miss Koues 
mentions it 
in a category 
of its own. 
And that is 
having what 
you want near 
you when you 





want it; if one reads, there in juxtaposition are reading-table, 
good reading-lamp for evening, light from a window for daytime, 
books at hand, and a comfortable chair. If one writes, there 
are all the comforts of writing, a suitable table, excellent lamps 
for evening, again light from a window for daytime. And, most 
restful of all, if one merely rests, if, as the New England farmer 
put it, one “just sits and thinks, or just (Continued on page 334) 
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A fascinating bird and floral design in a 
thirty-one inch cretonne. Ecru ground 
with blues, yellow and mulberry. Price 
$1.15. Can also be had on blue, black, 
tan and gray grounds. Though this mate- 
rial 1s inexpensive, the colors are so rich 
that the effect is quite like printed linen. 


Soft rose and green are the predominating 

colors of this delicate French printed warp 

cretonne on ivory ground. Used with 

ivory enameled furniture would make a 

charming bedroom or boudoir. Thirty- 
one inches in width. Price $1.8o. 
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New Fall Cretonnes 


Selected from the Studio of Flora 
MacDonald, Interior Decorator 


Photographs by Thomas Ellison 


A thirty-one inch cretonne with broad 

gray stripes on a white ground. Over- 

print design of rose, blue, green and 
tan. Price $1.85. 


A twenty-eight inch width French 
printed linen shown at top of page. 
Birds, fruit and basket design in yel- 
lows, brown and orange on gray-green 
ground with black lattice. Price $3.75. 
Over-draperies of this material with 
orange silk gauze under-curtains would 
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This attractive, well-balanced design 1s 
printed on a twenty-eight inch linen- 
ized cretonne fabric. Fruit, flowers and 
leaves are in shades of gray, cream, 
yellow, tan and soft green on a blue ground. 
Price $2.60. Can also be had on black, 
mulberry and apple-green backgrounds. 


A very quaint design is this French toile 
de jouy on a linen-colored ground. The 
figures and design are in old gold, green, 
and mulberry. A small dotted back- 
ground print adds greatly to its charm. 
Thirty inches wide. Price $2.45. 








brighten up a dark room. 
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The Home of Mrs. Robert Hotz in Chicago 


The Exterior Promises a Happy Combination of Dignity, 
and Restfulness Which Is Most Certainly Fulfilled Within 


RS. Robert 
M Hotz had 
some very 
definite ideas about 
her home, and she 
had thought them out 
carefully before she 
even consulted her 
architect, Mr. Fred- 
erick Perkins, so that 
it is fair that the 
house should be con- 
sidered her own de- 
sign. The house is of 
brick, with a drive- 
way circling in front. 
No covered entrance 
is needed, as motors 
can reach the door 
directly. 
The entrance hall is 


Especially interesting 1s the dining-room with its oak-paneled doors. 
are covered with old verdure tapestry, others with ruby velvet. 





By HERMA N. CLARK 
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very attractive. The 
stairs are of marble; 
the walls of stone. 
The ironwork is hand 
wrought. At the left 
as one enters the hall 
is a ladies’ dressing- 
room. The men’s 
dressing-room is at 
the right. 

The stairs lead to 
the reception rooms 
on the second floor— 
a music-room, a li- 
brary and a dining- 
room. These three 
rooms are really prac- 
tically one very large 
room, seventy feet 
long, divided into 
three by portieres. 


d ._ The refectory table and chairs are reproductions of old models. Some of the chairs 
Two side tables exactly alike are used on either side of the door leading to the butler’s pantry. 
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tionalized, being the 








decoration. 

Especially interest- 
ing is the dining- 
room, with its dark 
oak paneled doors, 
leading into the serv- 
ice hall and the but- 
ler’s pantry. The re- 
fectory table and the 
chairs are reproduc- 
tions of old models. 
Some of the chairs 
are covered with old 
“verdure” tapestry, 
others with ruby vel- 
vet. Iwo side tables 
exactly alike are used 
on either side of the 
floor leading to the 
butler’s pantry. Lit- 
tle silver is shown, 
but trays and a cof- 
fee service find ap- 
propriate places 
here. 

The library, at the 
north end of the long 








The ruby velvet portieres and beautiful piece of old Flemish tapestry in the 


music room are very striking against the gray stone walls. The gray carpet 
takes its tone from the stone floor. 


The music-room’s dignified and beautiful proportions can be 
seen in the illustration. Antique tapestry and ruby brocaded 
velvet were used for upholstering the furniture. The portieres 
are of ruby velvet, hand-woven on French looms. Here, as in 
the hall, the walls are of stone, in a creamy gray, and the floors 
are of gray-and-white marble in squares. The ceiling is of old 
hand-cut oak beams. There are no pictures on the walls; 
but a beautiful piece of old Flemish tapestry decorates the wall 
just back of the sofa. 


room, is dignified; 
its walls and ceilings 
are of old oak, its walls lined to the ceilings with books. 
Here again the furniture is covered in ruby velvet or tapestry. 
A stone fireplace, with hood, accommodates large logs. The 
fire irons are of wrought iron. This room can be shut off from 
the music-room by the portieres. 

A small writing-room opening from the library and the hall 
contains a writing-table and antique chest, and has a few paint- 
ings on the walls. Here the windows (Continued on page 340) 


The library 1s at the north end of the long room which occupies the front of 
the house. Here the walls and ceiling are of old oak. The ruby velvet 
and tapestry upholstery give warmth to the room. 





The floor covering 
for these three rooms 
iS a gray carpet, tak- 
ing its tone from the 
stone of the floor. 
It is inone long piece, 
extending the length 
of the house. The 
draperies at the win- 
dows on this floor 
are of silk in an in- 
definite shade which 
used to be called 
“ashes of roses.” 
The window curtains 
are of dotted net. 

Ineachcornerof the 
music-room stands 
on a marble base a 
wrought-iron lamp, 
with seven branches 
at the top. The iron 
is enameled in dull 
black and gold. The 
lighting fixtures on 
the side walls have a 
dull-gold base, with 
five branches, a de- 
sign in red-and-pur- 
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THE SUNROOM 


The sunroom always smiles a bright welcome with 

its comfortable French gray wicker furniture, plain 

gray floor covering and ivory woodwork. The hang- 

ings and chair cushions of gaily figured cretonne 
add the cheery note of color. 


LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM 


Neutral wall paper throughout the apartment, and 
duplicate rugs of soft gray with a Chinese pattern in 
black, dull blue and old gold, make the dining-room 
and living-room one, and give the effect of spacious- 
ness. The simple gate-legged living-room table is a 
first cousin of the one in the dining-room. Opened, 
it will seat eight, while closed, it is most attractive 
when set for two, and occupies a minimum of space. 
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Furnished With an Eye for 
Simplicity, Comfort and 
Artistic Detail, With 
None of the 


A Small Apartment 


Arranged and Described 


THE LIVING-ROOM 


A view of the end of the living-room leading into the 
sunroom. The reading-lamp and the magazine 
rack are in comfortable juxtaposition to both the soft 
cushioned wing chair and the dark-blue velour cov- 
ered davenport. At the left the ever useful nest of 
tables waits patiently for one of its members to be 
drawn to the arm chair for a cup of tea, a game of 
cards, or a friendly letter. 
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Stuffy, Overcrowded Effect to 
Which the Small Apart- 
ment Is so Apt to 
Fall Heir 





in Bellevue, Ohio 


By ELSA S. CONNORS 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


A closer view of the dining-room shows the gate-leg 
table opened to its full length. The old-fashioned 
windsor chairs, the plain walnut sideboard, the long 
walnut-framed mirror and the simple hangings 
make the dining-room what a dining-room should 
be—a simply furnished yet friendly room which in- 
vites to happy family meals and does noi depress the 
spirits by over formality or austerity. 
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THE BEDROOM 


In the bedroom, the old-fashioned brown mahogany 

furniture is set off by the orange and heliotrope fig- 

ured cretonne which is used for the simple hangings 

and in combination with broad bands of hand- 
knitted lace for the bedspread. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF BEDROOM 


The old-fashioned dresser settles the controversy as 
to the respective merits of dressing-table and dresser 
where there is not room for both, for it combines the 
advantages of the two and at the same time furnishes 
the full-length mirror so dear to the feminine heart. 
A quaint table-desk does double duty as a stand to 
hold the night lamp and glass of water and as a tiny 
desk where the hasty note may be comfortably written. 


Hampton Shops 

This Queen Anne chair is an excellent repro- 
duction. It 1s made in walnut with a cover- 
ing of very fine flowered tapestry which 1s a 
reproduction of an Early English hand- 
made tapestry. The little mahogany stand at 
the side of the chatr 1s a reproduction of a well- 

known model of Georgian days. 

















‘For the 
City 
Home 

















Courtesy of the Hampton Shops ; 





and W. & J. Sloane. 





Hampton Shops 
The little desk of marquetry and mosatc 1s a 
reproduction of an early Louis XV model. 
It is an exceptionally fine piece, with a little 
secret drawer and a leather-covered writ- 
ing-bed which pulls out and so gives a large 
writing-space, although the desk takes very 
little floor space. 








\ 


Hampton Shops 


HE same beautiful lines, the same 
delicate carving, in short, the same 
careful workmanship are found in 
these reproductions as in the models of 
which they are copies. [he wood has the 
depth of tone and mellow quality of the 
originals, and has the further advantage 
of being treated to withstand steam heat. 




















W. & J. Sloane 

The little mahogany side table of Hep- 

plewhite design has an inlay design of 

ebony and pear wood. It is a hand- 

made reproduction. The silver-plated 
candlesticks are of the same era. 





The original of this Chippendale chair 

was made in mahogany. Chairs of 

this type and made at the same time 
were frequently painted black. 


W. 














Cty yy tee 
Hampton Shops 
The side chair above is a hand-made 
reproduction with unusually delicate 
carving and moulds. It would go well 
with the side table. The seats are of a 
quaint rosebud damask in mulberry. 





Mahogany tea-table with Chinese 

lacquer decoration, of modern design 

influenced by work, details and motifs 
of Thomas Chippendale. 


& J. Sloane 
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A House on One Floor 


Would Be a Fitting Description of Mr. Jeremiah P. Lyman’s Spacious Apartment in Boston 


By R. G. METCALF 


PARTMENT houses 
A have never been in 
greater favor than 
they are today. There are 
many reasons for this grow- 
ing popularity, one in par- 
ticular being the fact that 
thev lessen housekeeping 
cares considerably, which 
makes them especially 
desirable for small families 
and for business women who 
are also home-lovers. Apart- 
ment houses represent the 
highest type of complete do- 
mestic establishment which 
has ever been designed for 
the housing of small families, 
and they are constantly pro- 
ducing more and more homes 
where luxury and comfort 
are combined. Every con- 
venience which modern in- 
genuity can devise has been 
planned for this style of 
dwelling, and with it all 
comes added economy in 
living. 

Doubtless there are many 
problems which every apart- 
ment dweller has to confront. 
One of these, perhaps the 
most important, is the ques- 
tion of natural light, without 
which health is so likely in 
time to become impaired. 
This question should always 
be given careful considera- 
tion when selecting an apartment. Then, too, many 
of the plans which are shown on paper seem satisfac- 
tory and all that is desirable; yet when the rooms them- 
selves are seen, it would be almost impossible to live comfortably 
in them. This is because they are too small, or not enough 
consideration was given by the architect to the layout of the 
rooms, the dsiposal of windows and other features which deter- 
mine whether or not an apartment is convenient and livable. 

The keynote of an attractive home is, of course, its correct 
furnishing, especially in the living-room. Here the colors 
should be harmonious and the whole treatment should express 
a cheerful, homelike atmosphere. It is to such a living-room as 
this that the tired business woman comes to find comfort and 
rest. In the selection of wall coverings, rugs, hangings and 
furniture, it should be kept in mind, however, that everything 
should be restricted as to space, remembering that massive 
articles are apt to produce the effect of an over-crowded apart- 
ment. 

Mr. J. P. Lyman’s apartment in Boston, Massachusetts, is 
ideal. A long, narrow hall leads into the dining-room. From 
the hall also open the living-room and chambers. The service 
department is at the rear and not connected with the ‘living 
part of the home. oe Pa 

Nothing could have brought out to better adVantage the 
tones of the rare old mahogany pieces than the béautiful white 


The white paneling in the 
hallway furnishes a fitting 
background for the fine 
old mahogany furniture, 
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paneling in the hall. Here, 
too, the pictures are appro- 
priate, and the rugs which 
cover the hardwood floor are 
in rich, warm colors. Many 
of the pieces of furniture are 
family heirlooms, and_al- 
though used in a modern 
apartment, the white paint 
and mahogany create an 
atmosphere which is delight- 
fully Colonial and eminently 
in keeping with the old 
furnishings. 

At the end of the hall, 
where glass doors appear to 
open into the dining-room, 
an interesting feature has 
been introduced. One door, 
it is true, does open on the 
dining-room, but the other 
has been fitted with a mirror 
which reflects the old mahog- 
any table and the grand- 
father’s clock in the hall 
itself. 

The dining-room also has 
its white paneled walls and 
is furnished in mahogany and 
beautiful painted pieces. 
The large open fireplace, 
bricked in, has been set off 
most artistically by the plac- 
ing of a bit of rare old textile 
in the panel above. On the 
mantel are unique glass orna- 
ments and an old French 
clock. 

In the living-room a color scheme of putty shade and 
old blue has been adopted. This room is very large, 
occupying half the length of the apartment and is charm- 
ingly furnished. At one end is an old refectory table with a 
refectory seat placed before it. Books and a pair of tall altar 
candlesticks are placed on this table, while behind it, covering 
a large portion of the wall, is a rich old tapestry. A painted 
console has been placed close by the fireplace, and a sofa of blue 
satin is also cozily near. The old secretary, which is in reality 
a rare old desk, fills in the space between the windows. 

This makes a very restful room, for the colors have been suc- 
cessfully employed, appearing in the hangings, rugs, coverings 
and cushions, and even in the lampshades. This is a type of 
room which teaches us a lesson that no longer is it necessary to 
purchase whole sets of furniture, but that a variety of odd pieces 
which go well together may be utilized and the results may be 


many pieces of which are 
family heirlooms. Rich, 
warm colors are found 
in the Ortental rugs. 


delightful indeed. 

The chamber which opens off from the living-room has 
offered an even wider scope for originality, and so expresses 
“Milady’s”’ individual touch. There is an absence of figured 
papers which is not to be deplored; the white paneling is used 
here. It is readily seen in this room how much more effective 
the decorated fabrics are when used against plain walls. The 
hangings are well worthy of note. Three sets of curtains are 
used—the sheer white ones next the window coming just to the 
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of keeping with the solid simplicity of 
this man’s room. 

To furnish an apartment and get any- 
thing like satisfactory results requires a 
certain wisdom in selecting furniture, and 
to make really wise selections demands 
considerable foresight and thought. The 
best type of furniture is that which con- 
sists of pieces that can be used in more 
than one place and which will be practical 
for years to come. Where 
space is re- stricted, the 
handsome matched _ suites 





Probably no sin- fort to a bedroom 
gle feature adds ; Mm as a_ fireplace—a 
so much cheer- Wy 4 real one where 
iness and com- =a real logs are burned. 











The white paneling and the note of color in the hangings, painted furniture and 
slip covers in the bedroom are very restful. The hangings are well worthy of note. 


sill. The colored hangings are a few inches longer, while the heavier over- 
hangings reach to the floor. The valance is of figured cretonne and like all 
the hangings has a border of fringe. 

The day-bed, with its bright figured covering, the side table and com- 
fortable armchairs with the slip covers, the dressing-table with its dainty 
appointments and bench in front—all are in keeping with the character ot 


the room. Another beautiful piece of painted furniture is shown in this 
room, and behind it is a large mirror, the upper section of which shows an 
old painting. A painting also adorns the panel above the fireplace, while 
on the mantel, as well as the small mahogany work-table in one corner, 
are vases usually filled with 

flowers. Another view of the bedroom. These plain walls need 

Rare taste has been shown no picture, for the flowered designs in the hangings 
in the choice of every piece and cushions give sufficient decoration to the room. 
of furniture used, and care- 
ful consideration has been 
given to its appropriateness 
to the special room in which 
it appears, in order to pro- 
duce harmony in the com- 
pleted whole. 

Wall papers in an apart- 
ment are of considerable im- 
portance and should be 
carefuliy selected. The 
apartment differs from a 
house so radically that the 
selection of wall coverings 
should be made accordingly. 
The results, of course, de- 
pend upon realizing the ex- 
isting possibilities, and 
exercising good taste and 
good judgment. In the mas- 
ter’s bedroom the two-toned 
striped paper seems to fit in 
with the furnishings. 
Dark furniture has replaced 
the painted pieces in the 
boudoir adjoining and a com- 
fortable wing chair invites 
relaxation. Here there is 
nothing impractical nor out 
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which would otherwise have been chosen 
for dining-room or bedroom, are often out 
of the question in a small apartment. It 
is best, therefore, to utilize the odd 
pieces which could readily be distributed 
through the home in case of a larger 
apartment some day, or possibly a home 
of one’s own. 

The apartment house originated from 
the necessity of housing a large number 
of people living within a 
small and cen- trally lo- 
cated area. A fe spacious 


The large open fire- : placing of an 
place in the dining- ™, odd shaped bit of 
room 1s set off ar- } rare old textilein 
tistically by the # the panel above. 





The striped paper and dark massive furniture are well suited to a man’s bedroom. 
Here there is nothing impractical nor out of keeping. with the desired simplicity. 


block of apartments is much more attractive than small, detached dwelling- 
houses would be on the same land area, even if it were possible to construct 
single homes that would accommodate as many people as does the apart- 
ment house. Millions of dollars have been spent in perfecting the plans 
and accessories of the modern apartment, and it goes without saying that 
it is here to stay. The increased cost of living, the difficulty in getting 
servants, together with the many household cares which include the dis- 
agreeable duty of providing heat in winter, disposing of the attendant 
ashes, as well as garbage, etc.—all tend to enhance the attraction of the 
modern apartment where 
Charming old-time treatment of a modern apartment such problems are solved 
living-room. Note the refectory table and altar — with little difficulty. The 
candlesticks against a background of rich tapestry. additional servants are un- 
necessary and other house- 
hold cares are assumed 
largely by the manage- 

ment. 

If it were possible to make 
up a code of definite rules 
which could be followed by 
those who wish to make 
their apartment-homes at- 
tractive, it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter to 
decorate and furnish them 
in good taste. This, how- 
ever, is no more possible 
than to lay down rules for 
furnishing any kind of home. 
There are, of course, individ- 
ual problems to be solved 
in every apartment, which 
do not arise in a_ house, 
but those who inherit an in- 
tuitive sense of “fitness” 
and a reasonable amount of 
good taste will experience 
but little difficulty in giv- 
ing their apartments that 
atmosphere of quiet sim- 
plicity and “homeliness’’ 
which is so desirable. 























The cretonne curtains and the colored rugs give to this bathroom a note of | The twin bowls and corresponding cupboards and mirrors are an innovation 


cheerfulness and warmth not usually found in our apartments. in bathroom fixtures which promise to be much appreciated. 


Equipping an Apartment-House Bathroom 


The Bathroom Should Take Its Place as an Integral Part of 
the Truly Comfortable and Well-Furnished Home of Today 


N bathrooms, above all other rooms in 
] an apartment, practical comfort and 
hygiene should be of paramount 
importance and every inch of space util- 
ized to the utmost. Cleanliness is the 
keynote of the room, and yet a great deal 
can be done by the judicious use of color 
to do away with its air of oppressive cold- 
ness arid its hard, shiny whiteness so char- 
acteristic of the average bathroom. Then, 
too, remarkable strides have been made by 
the manufacturer in designing better and 
more artistic fixtures, and new devices of 
all kinds are constantly being put upon 
the market. 

Tiles, of course, are the ideal covering 
for bathroom floor and walls; marble, that 
luxurious lining of the old Roman baths, 
discolors and stains too easily to suit our 
more modern and exacting requirements, 
and glass is far too difficult to set in 
place. The new glazed tiles combine the 
aavantages of both, for they do not crack 
or scale, and they can be cleaned easily 
with a vacuum cleaner, instead of by 
the old-time method of scouring with a 


By NINA 'TACHAU 


cleanser. The final and really serious ob- 
jection of slipperiness is done away with, 
too, for they are small in size, and their 
joinings form a sufficiently rough surface 
to obviate this danger. 

There are very good waterproof wall 
papers which are quite as sanitary as 
tiles, and are often finished off above the 
tiled surbase with a dainty vine or geo- 
metrical border in blue, or a fresh crisp 
color of green. Plain plaster walls treated 
with a cream-colored oil paint are also 
less expensive than tile and make a good 
hygienic surface. 

The proud possessor of a built-in tub 
is indeed fortunate, for it eliminates en- 
tirely that utterly useless space under the 
old-fashioned tub which was always the 
hiding-place of dust and dampness, the 
bane of every housewife’s existence. 
With this style of tub, it is impossible to 
splash behind it, and if it is placed in a 
recess, is an ideal arrangement for a 
shower which should be part of every well- 
equipped bathroom. These showers vary 
in make and design from the simplest 
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arrangement of spray and duck curtain 
over the tub, to the most elaborately 
contrived cabinet with sliding glass doors 
and rose and needle sprays. There are 
still some older apartments that are not 
supplied with this great convenience, but 
a very good bath spray can be bought at 
a reasonable price, which can be made to 
do duty as a shower. One in particular, 
has a metal end like a goose neck, so the 
spray can be held at,any angle, and thus 
makes it much easier to handle than the 
ordinary all-rubber spray. Another great 
convenience, too, is that it has an extra 
nozzle for the shampoo and can be at- 
tached to any faucet. 

The old-fashioned washstand with its 
marble top and most unsanitary crack 
between it and the china bowl, has been 
almost exclusively supplanted by a very 
hygienic porcelain lavatory made all in 
one piece. These lavatories with their 
highly glazed surfaces are easy to keep 
clean, and another great advantage is 
that they take up but little wall space. 
Some of them are made to fit into acorner 
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and rest on brackets so that they are 
especially well adapted for the small 
apartment. Over the lavatory hangs the 
medicine cabinet which is really almost 
indispensable. These cabinets’ can be 
procured in any size or shape to meet 
individual requirements. A 
very new and practical de- 
vice is to get two small cab- 
inets with looking-glass doors 
that open so that the two 
mirrors face each other; 
these double mirrors, need- 
less to say, provide an ideal 
arrangement for shaving, and 
do away entirely with the 
necessity of having an extra 
shaving-mirror. 

Some people prefer to have 
only a mirror above the lava- 
tory which makes it almost 
obligatory to have a shelf of 
some sort below it, to hold a 
few necessary bottles. Bone 
china shelves are quite new 
and they are very practical, 
too, for they wear well and 
are easier to keep clean, and 
do not crack as readily 
as the glass shelves. If 
the top of the lavatory 
is too small to comfort- 
ably hold a soap dish and 
other necessary access- 
ories, a very good com- 
bination fixture which is 
screwed into the wall 
just above the lavatory 
meets this difficulty most 
successfully. A soap 
dish, tooth-brush holder 
and glass holder can be 
procured in the new bone 
china to match the shelf 
or in white metal. They 
can also, of course, be 
procured in nickel. 

China or glass towel 
racks ought not to be 
screwed up in a hit or 
miss fashion. It is worth 
expending some thought 
upon their arrangement, 
for it is very important 
to have a towel just 
where it is needed and 
can be easily reached, 
instead of having to 
grope drippingly about. 
And no matter how small 
the bathroom, it should 
surely contain at least several hooks upon 
which to hang bathrobe or wearing 
apparel. 

All-white bathrooms are very spick- 
and-span, but they do suggest hospitals 
and all sorts of clean and uncomfortable 
places, whereas a note of color in rugs or 
curtains will be quite transforming and 
does not in any way detract from the 
sanitary aspect of the room. Cotton 
wash rugs come in all sizes and shades. 
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These retain their color after innumerable 
washings, though in selecting them, it is 
advisable to get one with a small self-tone 
design in it, for this shows the soil much 
less readily than a plain rug would. 
Then, too, there are those delectable 








A combination bathroom and dressing-room with ample drawer and wardrobe space. 


hand-made rugs of all kinds, the hook 
rug, less well-known than the crocheted, 
and braided varieties which are especially 
attractive and have an artistic quality 
and texture which only hand work can 
give. 

Curtains in the bathroom should be of 
heavier material than in other parts of 
the apartment, to secure greater privacy, 
and those of muslin with a narrow band 
of color around the edges are most attrac- 
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tive. Japanese toweling or blue-and- 
white Japanese crepe is unusually good 
for curtains; it wears well and the fast 
colors and clear, well-defined pattern will 
stand any amount of washing. One bath- 
room, | saw recently, had curtains of 
blue Japanese toweling at the 
window and a pair also hung 
before a set of shelves that 
had been built in a small 
recess at the foot of the bath- 
tub. Below these shelves 
and behind the tub was con- 
cealed a bag, also made of 
this same material which 
held the soiled clothes. Thus 
every available bit of space 
was utilized, and yet the cur- 
tains added a rather decora- 
tive and pleasing note to the 
interior. The white enam- 
eled stool, too, held a tiny 
cushion of the toweling, and 
the hand towels were em- 
broidered in the prevailing 
tone. 

Green can be introduced 
most charmingly into the 
color scheme of a bath- 
room without detracting 
from its cool and cleanly 
appearance. But it must 
be the soft, delicate shade 
of the freshly budding 
trees. A dainty little 
vine can be stenciled 
around the borders of the 
muslin curtains, and re- 
peated on the frame of 
the mirror above the 
lavatory. It might appear 
on the back of a small 
white chair in the room, 
and possibly on a towel 
or two. But primarily 
this is a room which 
should be absolutely sim- 
ple and planned to fulfill 
its two essential require- 
ments—comfort and ef- 
ficiency, and these should 
not be sacrificed for ap- 
pearance’s sake. Almost 
every bathroom must 
have a bag or receptacle 
for soiled clothes, and a 
very good one comes in 
the form of a white metal 
box which can be pro- 
cured in several sizes and 
shapes. This is espe- 
cially practical, as it fits into a corner. 

In every imaginable direction bathroom 
devices are being carried to the highest 
possible degree of perfection for practical 
use; but the esthetic side is not being 
neglected either, for there is a constant 
improvement in proportion and beauty 
of form in all the equipment, so that 
the bathroom: now takes its place as 
an integral part of the truly comfort- 
able and well-furnished home of today. 





Best Examples of Architecture in Portland, Oregon 


Selected After a Thorough Survey of the City by a Jury Appointed 
by the Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 


By HELEN EASTHAM 


HE Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- Chapter instituted a guessing contest in which the public was 
tects recently made an interesting and unique experiment invited to submit lists of the most notable examples of the 
in Portland, with the idea of stimulating public interest in different classes of work under discussion, with prizes offered for 
eood architecture. This was deemed an opportune time for those coming nearest to the selections of the jury. The latter, 


such a movement, when building had 
been almost at a standstill for sev- 
eral years, and, consequently, is 
certain to go ahead with unusual 
vigor now in the effort to make up 
the arrears accumulated during the 
War. 

A jury of five was asked to make 
a thorough survey of the city with 
the purpose of selecting its best 
examples of architecture, landscape- 
gardening and _ public sculpture. 
This gave rise to a great deal of 
spirited discussion, as it was hoped 
it would; and before the jury had 
announced its decisions the Oregon 


One of the ten most notable examples of 
architecture in Portland. House built for 
Dr. Ralph Fenton. Wade Pipes, Architect. 
The jury’s report on this house was: 
‘A house in the modern English Domestic 
style, remarkable for its domestic treatment 
of a most difficult site. Each nook and 
corner of the interior shows careful and 
loving study, and the details are refreshingly 
simple and refined. It possesses a high de- 
gree of that elusive quality of charm, all the 


it may be mentioned, was composed 


of three outside architects and two 
\ laymen. 


The guessing which followed 
brought about a close observation 
and comparison of relative merits in 
building which are generally con- 
fined to architects themselves and a 
comparatively small group of lay- 
men. It also caused a keener appre- 
ciation of the great advance that has 
been made in architecture in the last 
decade or two. Such general discus- 
sion is bound to have a distinct edu- 
cational value, emphasizing as it 
does the highest quality of work in a 

































more notable because produced with inexpen- 
sive materials. Details of mouldings, pro- 
portions and arrangement of windows, fire- 
places and stairs have been most faithfully 
and simtly worked out to produce restful- 
ness to a rare degree. Although a small 
house, it was, in the opinion of the jury, 
more successfully handled throughout than 
any other domestic building which they 
viewed, including a great many which cost as 
much as ten times more than this building.” 
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One of the 
ten most 
notable ex- 
amples of ar- 
chitecture in 
Portland. 
Residence for 
Mt.-P. J 
Cobbs. A. E. 
Doyle, Ar- 
chitect. “A 
well-handled 
large resi- 
dence of the 
English Re- 
naissance or 
Tudor style. 
Of particular 
merit in orig- 
inality of de- 
sign and 
beautiful ar- 
chitectural 
expression is 
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the entrance 
court on 
south side of 
the house. 
The combin- 
ation of ma- 
terials ts 
most attrac- 
five. The 
arrangement 
of the garage 
and kitchen 
wing to form 
a side of the 
courtyard 1s 
appropriate, 
and the set- 
ting of the 
whole has 
been worked 
out to take 
advantage of 
a magnifi- 
cent site.” 











One of the 

ten most Vie 
notable ex- 

amples of ar- 
chitecture in 
Portland. 
Reed College. 
A. E. Doyle, 
Architect. 
“A well-han- 
dled group in 
the English 
Collegiate 
style, of- the 
Tudor pe- 
riod, with 
pleasing 
color effect of 
material and 
good collegi- 
ate atmo- 
Sphere. The 
existing 
Structures 
seem well ar- 
ranged to 
form part of 


the ultimate 
group of NS 
buildings for 











: rooms with- 
sia: a N in, and the 
[1 ee various bays, 


doorways 
and details 
have been 
studied in 
skilful and 
scholarly 
fashion. The 
dormitory 
building bas 
an interest- 
ing domes- 
ttc quality 
which must 
make it an 
attractive 
place of resi- 
dence. As it 
1s tt possesses 
both beauty 
and harmony 
of detail to a 
very pleasing 
degree and 
will gain 


vear by year 
as wy and 
other plant- 














a larger col- 

lege. The exterior de- 
sign expresses the use 
and character of the 


One of five most notable 
small houses. Built for 
Mr. H. A. Conner by 
Lawrence & Holford. 


as the most notable 
examples of small 
houses,” stated the 





ing tie more 





“ST hesshouses  seterted 








and more into the 
landscape treatment 
of the grounds.” 





Jury, “are compact, 
neatly designed homes 
whose attractiveness lies 
in good proportions, 
a careful “spacing of 
openings, a sparing 
use of good detail and 
good color effects.” 
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city and at the same 
time pointing out the 
vast amounts of 
time and funds that 
have been spent with 
poor results through 
ignorance, _ indiffer- 
ence or lack of civic 
pride. The more 
widely these compar- 
isons are made the 
better it will be for 
our appreciation of 
what is good in ar- 
chitecture and for 
the future prospects 
of our growing cities 


in dignity and - 


beauty. 

Portland is to be 
congratulated upon 
the high standard of 
the work being done 
there at present, as 
“The Architect and 
Engineer” of Cali- 
fornia observed in a 
number devoted to 
this contest and rela- 
tive subjects. It 
declaredthat “a 
number of the selec- 
tions show as fine an 
art and as wise a 
handling of the prob- 
lem as anything to 


be found in this country.” 
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scribed in February, 
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and the John Pipes 
residence, Wade 
Pipes, Architect. 
The two latter have 
already been fully 
described in THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, 
with photographs 
and floor plans; the 
first in the number 
for January, 1916, 
and the latter in 
January of this year. 

In addition to 
these the jury found 
a considerable num- 
ber of houses worthy 
of honorable men- 
tion, including the 
home of Mr. T. H. 
Sherrard, built by 
Wade Pipes and 
illustrated here; the 
Montague residence, 
built by Joseph 
Jacobberger, also 
shown here, and the 
Couch School, by 
F. A. Narramore. 
In this list were also 
two houses which 
have been previously 
shown in this maga- 
zine: the house for 
Mr. H. M. Esterly 
by Mr. Pipes, de- 
1917, and the 








torial went on to say: “With the ex- 
ceedingly high standard of these 
Portland buildings before us, we won- 
der whether Oakland, Seattle, or even 
Los Angeles can show ten examples of 
architecture that will measure up to 
them. This is not a challenge to the 
profession of these cities, but rather an 
invitation to study and have a better 
knowledge of what the fine things are 
that we have at home, so the citizens 
















Paul Murphy residence by Lawrence 
and Holford, which appeared in the 
July number of this year. 

As the jury in Portland was instructed 
to select the ten best examples of archi- 
tecture, the three best examples of 
landscape-gardening, the two_ best 
pieces of public sculpture and the five 
most notable small houses, it would be 
impossible in one article to deal with 
all the selections. (Continued on page 336) 







































These homes received honorable mention. 

The photograph at the top of the pageand 

the one at the right are of Mr. S. S. 

Montague’s home, built by Joseph Ja- 

cobberger; the other photographs are of 

Mr. Sherrard’s home, Wade Pipes, 
Architect. 


of these cities may rightfully 
understand and acclaim the pride 
of their own, which they are 
entitled to.” 

Included in the five most not- 
able small houses were the one 
for Mr. H. A. Conner illustrated 
here, Lawrence & Holford, Archi- 
tects; the house for Mrs. Strong, 
built by Lawrence & Holford, 
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The Furniture of France in American Homes— II 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


HE style of Louis XV—the 

Rococo—was a complete de- 

parture from that of his prede- 
cessor, and with it we reach the 
charming furniture forms of the 
Eighteenth Century. Charming, 
light, graceful, beautiful and refined 
are the adjectives correctly to be 
applied, and yet it was the misinter- 
pretation of this very period which 
brought upon French decoration and 
furniture the opprobrium from which 
in some quarters they are still suffer- 
ing. 

The style simply expresses the 
revolt from the intolerable formality, 
pompous dignity and endless etiquette 
of the court life of Louis le Grand. 
At his death the string snapped, and 
authority-ridden and _ tax-burdened 
France went a-holiday. 

Now a holiday is good for the soul 
—if it does not become a joy-ride. Just as we find recreation 
light-heartedly and high-spiritedly but wisely taken by some 
while turned into license by others, so we find this decorative 
relaxation applied for good or ill as the case might be. There 
was excess among French decorators and designers, and this 
excess found other Frenchmen unhesitatingly to condemn it. 
What might easily have become a decorative catastrophe proved 
in the main one of the decorative glories of France. Much 
more than in this level-headed country the style became in 
Italy, Spain and Portugal decadent and debased. It is at once 
one of the saddest and most amusing incidents of decorative his- 
tory that the straight-laced and puritanical period of Queen 
Victoria and General Grant should have adopted as its furni- 
ture-inspiration this style in its worst and most decadent phase, 
and that Nineteenth-Century decorators, passing by the re- 
strained forms, beautiful natural woods or enamels, and ex- 
quisite fabrics characteristic of the period, should have deluged 
us with gilded and over-ornamented furniture upholstered in 
gaudy and tasteless textiles. 

While some of us may prefer for personal use the more classic 
contours of the succeeding reign, the grace and beauty of le 
style Louis Quinze compels our sincerest admiration. It was the 
age of the withdrawing-room and the boudoir, rather than the 
huge salon of previous years, and the admirable adaptation of 
this furniture to its purpose 
will at once be noted. The 


The Louvre, Paris. 


Louis XV] settee and chairs. 
variety and interest. 








Louis XVI commode with bronze ounts by Martin Carlin. 


Courtesy Radillo-Pelitti Co., N. Y. 





The seating-furniture of this period was of great 
Courtesy Speelman Bros., London. 
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occasional tables and writing-desks 
are as delightful for the interiors of 
today, and there are few women who 
will not wish themselves the posses- 
sors of the charming poudreuse pic- 
tured last month. While ornamental, 
these forms are restrained and the 
pieces graceful and light. Examples 
without the metal mounts or inlay or 
without both are also to be found for 
those who desire simpler furniture. 

The large centre-table from the 
collection of Baron Rothschild is a 
fine example of the work of Cresson, 
and here again we may say that the 
simple pieces retain the same general 
contours. 

The chair is one of a number of 
specimens in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. It breathes of both comfort 
and elegance as did most of the furni- 
ture of this and the succeeding period. 
Some Louis XV chairs and the corresponding settees are almost 
bare of carved ornament, but their graceful forms render them 
equally desirable. A pair of such chairs covered in a solid color 
damask of old blue or rose would admirably accompany other 
furniture of even the simpler period forms. So restrained and 
dignified are they that, although curvilinear in contour, they 
were “carried on” and used with the generally rectangular 
pieces of the succeeding Neo-Classic epoch. 

The British furniture which best accompanies that of Louis 
Quinze is naturally that phase of Chippendale which he frankly 
denominated as “French.” That master of the flowing line 
and carved ornament quickly realized the suitability of the 
Rococo style to his genius, and his commodes, mirrors and 
chairs in that vein are among his most elaborate and notable 
productions. Not only, however, are his distinctly French 
chairs suitable for association with Louis XV pieces, but a 
number of others also of light and elegant character. 

The French textiles of this period were not only of great 
beauty, but were the first in decorative history to which the 
word exquisite could be applied. Hitherto they had been in 
full-bodied colorings of vigorous character: now they were in 
tones, but still colorful and full of life. The heavier tapestries 
and velvets were used upon furniture in the natural woods, 
while enameled pieces were appropriately covered in the lighter 

brocades and damasks. 
By about the middle of the 
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Eighteenth Century, a reaction from the curvilinear 
Romantic forms of Baroque and Rococo inspiration 
set in in favor of the rectilinear Neo-Classic style 
represented, later, by the architects and ebenistes 
under Louis XVI in France, and by the Brothers 
Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton in England. Pro- 
duced under the same influence an assemblage of this 
furniture proves one of the most delightful combina- 
tions which can be effected. The British styles are 
known to us all, and those appreciative of beauty in 
the home will hardly fail to make themselves equally 
acquainted with those of France. 

It should first be said that notwithstanding the 
great differences in contour the same qualities of 
spirit, lightness and charm which render the furniture 
of Louis XV so desirable still prevailed, and with an 
added restraint which adapts this furniture still more 
closely to our modem tastes and uses. Its straight 
legs and generally rectilinear character are in strict 
accord with contemporary British styles. 

The restraint alluded to is admirably 
shown in the large writing-desk illus- 
trated. Handsome as it undoubtedly 
is, its contours are marked by the great- 
est simplicity. 

The charm of the decoration and fur- 
niture of the period is exemplified in the 
boudoir at Hotel Lafayette and the 
contrast between this style and the pre- 
ceding one is particularly well shown 
in the little oval occasional table therein 
as compared with those previously illus- 
trated. The seating-furniture was of 
great variety and interest: two of the 
prevailing styles of settee are shown—the 
one in this interior and the other in the 
illustration of that accompanied by 
two armchairs. A circular-backed chair 
with elaborate but chastely executed 
carving also appears—the latter in the 
Metropolitan collection. 

In order to show that this same chas- 
tity and restraint in design in no way 
militates against supreme beauty, but 
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Inlaid drop-leaf escritoire by Petit. 

An example of the fine furniture of 

France. Courtesy of Warwick, Ltd., 
No. 


Louis XVI armchair with circular 
back. Courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum, N. Y. 


Salon Hotel 
de Gram- 
mont, Parts. 
The interior 
decoration ts 
of Direc- 
toire period; 
the furniture 
is Empire. 
Courtesy of 
William 
Helburn, 
duc, IN; ¥: 
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Louis XVI writing-desk showing the admirable 

restraint of this period which adapts this fur- 

niture to our modern tastes and uses. Cour- 
tesy of Warwick House, Lid., N. Y. 


rather enhances it, the reader’s attention 
is especially directed to the large com- 
mode by Carlin and the exquisitely 
simple forms of the clock and candle- 
sticks accompanying it. The inlaid 
drop-leaf secretaire by Petit is another 
example of the fine furniture of France. 

It is well worth while to show such 
pieces as this last, both for the sake of 
those who may be able to add them to 
their possessions and for the benefit of 
others to whom it will be evident that 
by no means all the beauty they possess 
is that of ornament, but that it also 
resides in their fine proportions and 
charming outline. 

A greater restraint in color was also 
evident in this age. The pieces not in 
their natural woods or marqueterie were 
usually enameled or painted in exquisite 
tones of ivory, soft gray or fawn, while 
seating-furniture was covered with bro- 
cades, damasks and other silks in softer 
tones than during the preceding reign. 
Particularly during the last years of 
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Exceptionally fine Louis XV centre table from 
the collection of Baron Alfred de Rothschild. 
The simple pieces retain the same general con- 
tours. Courtesy of Warwick House, Lid.,N.Y. 


Louis Seize stripes were all the rage, and 
as this fashion extended to England 
pieces of both nationalities may be so 
covered if desired. In large rooms par- 
ticularly, however, it is often desirable 
that some pieces should for variety’s 
sake be upholstered in a different tex- 
tile. Some of the finest furniture of the 
period was covered with needlework, 
exquisitely wrought, as is shown in the 
set of three pieces. 

The only reproduction that occurs 
among the illustrations is that of the 
Directoire settee. This is shown, not 
only as an exemplification of the style 
in use when, after the Revolution, con- 
sideration was again given to household 
art, but also to attest its desirability for 
modern use. The cost of such a settee poy doir at Hotel Lafayette, Paris, 
furnished in style of Louis XVI. 
Courtesy of wag Helburn, Inc., 

N. 


is little, if at all, beyond that of some of 
the well-constructed and upholstered 
but clumsy and ordinary davenports 
we so frequently see; but how superior 
is its decorative effect while equaling 
This piece is in dull 


Louis XV chair covered with tapestry. 
. a , 1 li seum, 
shine in comieet. Courtesy of Meeees itan Museum 








Re produc- 
tion of Di- 
rectoire set- 
tee. A style 
in use after 
the Revolu- 
tion and 
particularly 
desirable for 
modern use. 
Courtesy of 
Chapman 
Decorative 
Co., Phila. 
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black with tan striping and maroon rosettes, these 
colorings being matched in the covering with the addi- 
tion of white. For those of quieter taste a stripe in 
two tones or two colors could be employed. The 
chair-backs of this period rolled over at the top while 
the legs of both chairs and settees were as in the illus- 
tration, or fluted, or else curved outward toward the 
foot as we see in the chairs of the foremost American 
designer, Duncan Phyfe, whose furniture greatly 
resembled the Directoire forms. 

No mode is more suitable for present-day usage 
than this beautiful style, which is practically a simpli- 
fication of that of Louis Seize, and it is to be hoped 
that in the great existing demand for the combina- 
tion of both beauty and simplicity in our modern 
homes American furniture manufacturers will awake 
to the desirability of supplying faithful reproductions 
in greater variety than may be secured at present. 
[he Directoire style of decoration is shown in the 
Salon of Hotel de Grammont, illustrated, 
but it is with sadness that any writer 
appreciative of beauty arrives at the 
furniture with which it is filled—the 
style of the Empire. Some pieces are 
not in themselves unattractive, but 
from a variety of causes it ushered in 
the downfall of furniture design and is 
the last of the great styles in any 
country. 

The glamour of Napoleonic rule was 
the undoing of the great art of Sheraton 
and spread to America, where it resulted 
in the heavy, clumsy forms of the 
American Empire style, so often and so 
erroneously called Colonial. 

We still await the advent of the next 
great designer of furniture, and until 
his coming, those who care for beauty 
and for charm can do nought else but 
avail themselves of the styles of the 
past. Of these the British styles excel 
in a certain indefinable homelike qual- 
ity and those of France in an equally in- 
definable but equally existing distinction. 





The Sun Parlor 


Some of the Factors Which 
By WINIFRED FALES 


HEN siren June decks herself with roses, and the earth 

is steeped in color and fragrance, the sun parlor is 

deserted for the porch and terrace; but with the advent 
of gray skies and blustering winds, when the garden sleeps and 
the mercury hibernates in the bulb, the sun room comes into its 
own as the focal centre of domestic life and cheer. In contrast 
to the rest of the house, where sumptuous deep-toned hangings 
replace the airy nets and gauzes of the summer months, and the 
dark ancestral mahogany emerges from its sprightly camouflage 
of gay striped linen or blossoming chintz with dignity unim- 
paired, the sun room but waxes brighter and more glowing as 
the drifts mount higher, as though to concentrate within its 
hospitable walls the very essence of summer’s brilliancy and 
warmth. 

To heat the sun room adequately in cold weather is by no 
means the extravagant undertaking that might be supposed, 
provided, of course, that the room is properly built. With the 
aid of double sash on the most exposed side, the sun shining on 
the glass by day, and heavy curtains drawn over it at night, the 
room can be comfortably warmed without an undue consump- 
tion of coal, and therefore is not guilty of violating the 
principle of fuel conservation. Where electric plants are oper- 
ated by water power, or natural gas is available, electric or gas 
heaters may supplement the fireplace and thus effect a further 
saving. Kerosene heaters, too, can be operated economically 
and efficiently. 

The genesis of a satisfying sun parlor, however, is not a mere 
matter of equable temperature and cheerful color. The funda- 





The fireplace, with its beautiful mural painting inset in the chimney 

breast, is both graceful and distinctive in design. The lighting fixtures 

here, as throughout the room, are of antique silver finish, with shades and 
tassels of pinkish orange silk. 
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in Cold Weather 


Make the Room a Success 


Photographs by Mary Northend 


mental need is a genial and inviting atmosphere, dominated by 
that elusive psychological quality known as “charm,” and it is 
the product, not of happy chance, but of studious planning. 

Perhaps the quickest and surest method of discovering the 
factors that make the sun parlor a success will be to analyze a 
successful example, just as the small boy takes the family clock 
to pieces in order to find out what makes the wheels go round. 
For this purpose it would be hard to procure a better model 
than the one illustrated, for the reason that its distinctively 
beautiful decorative scheme could be developed on a far less 
costly scale with almost equal effectiveness, and hence offers a 
practical possibility for every purse. 

One of the first lessons that this well-planned sun parlor has 
to teach is that its seemingly careless informality masks a strict 
observance of the same fundamental principles of scale, unity, 
balance and color harmony that underlie the stateliest drawing- 
room scheme. The room is spacious and perfectly proportioned, 
with rough plastered walls and a floor of mottled gray tile. On 
either side is a row of French doors and casement windows, and a 
group of five casements that nearly fills one end is balanced by 
a large, beautifully designed fireplace at the opposite end, 
flanked by doors that lead to an adjoining room. In respect to 
the size and number of its openings and the amount of light and 
air received, this sun parlor is quite the equal of the conven- 
tional glassed-in porch, and yet it distinctly is not a porch but a 
room. Besides the advantage of a simplified heating problem, 
it derives from this fact a certain pleasing dignity which is 
agreeably emphasized by an arched ceiling and architecturally 


The color scheme was borrowed direct from Nature. The basis is a twi- 

light gray and silver, enlivened by a quaint, Chinese-patterned chintz 

which combines the flaming tints of autumn foliage, the clear, transparent 
green of a combing wave, and the blue of October skies. 
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In respect to the size and number of its openings and the ai ount of light and air received, the sun parlor is 
the equal of any conventional glassed-in porch; yet it distinctly is not a porch, but a room. 


treated walls. In the adornment of the last-named, much 
originality has been displayed in the free rendering of classic 
detail, together with the unusual but harmonious combination 
of formal elegance—as embodied in an elaborate cornice and 
fluted pilasters crowned by delicately carved capitals—with the 
rustic simplicity of painted lattice decoratively applied to the 
walls, ceiling, overmantel and radiator screens, and even intro- 
duced into the design of the capitals themselves. 

The color scheme of this inviting room was borrowed direct 
from Nature. Its basis is a soothing chord of silver and twilight 
gray, as restful and exquisite as a Whistler “nocturne.” The 
cornice, pilasters and latticework are painted a pale, silvery tint 
that causes them to stand out in 
delicate relief against the cool gray- 
white of walls and ceiling. The 
floor is partly covered by a rug of 
shimmering gray and clear blue- 
green, whose colors are repeated 
in the damask cushions of the 
sofa and one or two chairs. Wil- 
low furniture was chosen for its 
summer-like qualities of lightness 
and grace, and finished in a deep- 
toned enamel that completes the 
scale of grays and supplies the re- 
quired emphasis. The silver note 
appears in the antique finish of the 
great central chandelier and ten side 
brackets, and forms an effective 
contrast to their shades and long 
pendant tassels of pinkish orange 
silk. For reading, the wall fixtures 
are supplemented by a tall black- 
lacquered floor lamp and_ table 
lamps of Chinese porcelain, with 
spreading shades in rich, translucent 
colorings. Palms, ferns, flowers and 
pots of ivy enhance the beauty of 
the picture, affording contrast and 
variety, to the color scheme. An- 
other enlivening element is contrib- 
uted by cushions and hangings of 


‘ 
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English chintz in a quaint Chinese 
pattern that combines on a velvety 
black ground the flaming tints of 
autumn foliage, the cool, trans- 
parent green of a combing wave, and 
the blue of October skies. 

The placement of the furniture is 
worthy of special study. Not only 
does it evince the nicest regard for 
artistic balance, but also a hospita- 
ble concern for function and conven- 
ience. There is nothing haphaz- 
ard in the arrangement, despite the 
appearance of careless informality. 
Note, for example, how carefully 
the position of each separate chair 
has been determined in relation to 
artificial as well as natural light, 
and how the axes of the principal 
groups conform to those of the 
room itself, correctly emphasizing 
and strengthening structural lines, 
and consequently producing a feel- 
ing of orderliness and repose. Thus, 
the settees that face each other 
across the hearth follow the longi- 
tudinal axis of the room, and the 
centre table with its attendant 
chairs is parallel with the transverse 
axis, as is the long sofa at the farther 
end. Then, not to overdo the geometrical arrangement, and to 
increase its effectiveness through contrast, two small, independ- 
ent groups have been formed in the corners: one composed of a 
chaise longue with the floor lamp conveniently stationed at its 
“elbow,” and the other consisting of a small table and reading 
lamp, with a chair cosily drawn up on either side. 

With a driftwood fire singing up the chimney, the scent of 
roses and hyacinths in the air, and the gay chintz curtains magic- 
ally endowed with the richness and translucency of stained 
glass by the long, penetrating rays of the afternoon sun, the 
room is suffused with a warm and mellow radiance, and sleet 
and snow are forgotten in the perpetual (Continued on page 336) 





The art of the designer has attained a notably original expression in the arched ceiling, the architectural 
treatment of the walls and the free handling of classic detail in the cornice and capitals. 





From Over Here 


New Designs in Tapestries and 
Embroideries for the City Home 


A revival of an interest in embroidery 
work is bringing forth some new and 
interesting examples suitable for over- 
draperies. The curtain illustrated be- 
low is done in crewels of dark, rich old 
colorings, on a robin’s-egg blue plain 
cotton crepe. Price $22.00 per pair. 
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Great strides are being made in this country in the 
production of textiles on a par with the best that bere- 
tofore we have had to import from abroad. This heavy 
wool tapestry is in dull antique colors of old red, tan, 
blue and mulberry. Fifty inches wide. $30 a yard. 





and Over There 


Selected from the Studio of Flora 
MacDonald, Interior Decorator 


The embroidered curtain below has a 
design worked in dull colors of tussah 
silk on a yellow cotton crepe. Price 
$14.00 a pair. You can have any de- 
sign reproduced in either crewels or dull 
tussah silks on a variety of materials, 
and the work is all done by hand. 




















This embroidered chair seat is a reproduction 
of petit-point tapestry. The bright floral 
motif is worked on plain black wool tapestry. 
Price $14.00 each. For old-fashioned arm- 
chairs there are sets for seat, back and arms. 


To take the place of printed iinen for draperies 
one can use this machine-embroidered design 
of blue, rose, green and brown on a natural- 
colored plain linen 36 inches wide. Effective 
when used with oak furniture. $8.25 a yard. 























The fifty-inch wool tapestry below is a reproduc- 
tion of an old English petit-point design which 
faithfully follows the original in design and 
color. The dull peacock blues, old reds and 
olive greens are wonderfully rich. $23.50 yd. 


This tapestry, in a very small geometrical 
design of taupe and black, may be used for 
covering that odd chair or two one may have in 
almost any living-room or library, no matter 
what the color scheme may be. Price $6.75. 
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The Day of the Day-Bed 


An Almost Indispensable Piece of Furniture for Our Small Houses and Apartments 


F course you know 


that we inherited, 

not discovered, 
the day-bed which we 
have used so extensively 
the past few years. Once 
upon a time, it was a 
facsinating affair with 
scroll-like ends, high and 
swan-shape; the kind you 
see in pictures of Bona- 
parte’s Josephine and her 
scarfs. With the modern 
instinct for practicality, 
we have lowered those 
charming scroll ends, and 
put a corresponding num- 
ber of inches on the 
width of the mattress it- 
self. Personally, | would 
prefer having one like 
Josephine’s, but it would 
not look suitable in my 
house, and probably not 
in yours. So, being born 
now and not in the scarf 
and scroll, age, let us 
make a choice from what 
is at hand. 

And to use the term 
“what is at hand”’ in the 
strictest sénse, why not 
convert some bed you 
have in the house into a 
day-bed? By far the 
most delightful day-bed 
| have ever seen was a 
“converted” one. It was 
a very old mahogany bed 
of some past French gen- 
eration, about two-thirds 
width, with the head and 
foot boards straight up 
for about three feet, and 
then rolled over about an 
inch only. 

This bed was picked 
up for a song in Paris at 
some ancient second-hand 
shop, and brought over 
here for use as a regula- 
tion bed in a musician’s 
studio apartment. When 
the fashion of day-beds 
was revived, | walked 
into his apartment one 
day and found the bed 
from his bedroom occu- 
pying the place of honor 
in his salon. 

The mahogany had 
motifs in ivory blue and 
gold inlaid in a delicate 
vignette on the head and 
foot boards and along the 
sides, too, with fine gold 
double lines inlaid along 


Photographs by M. E. Hewitt 





For the formally fur- 
nished boudoir a day- 
bed of this type is cor- | 
rect. Itis upholstered | 
in satin broché with | 

rolls to match. 
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This was an old French 

two-thirds width bed, 

picked up years ago 
at a Parts shop. 
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Most usual type of day-bed, and many charming varieties of it may be had in 

the shops. It is suitable either for the bedroom or the informal sitting-room. 

Here the upholstery is striped satin, but day-beds of similar design are upholstered 
in velveteen or tapestry. 





the edges. Happily, the 
paper in the salon was 
gold color, and the bed 
had been pushed back 
against the wall, and the 
mattress furnished with a 
cover of gold-colored taf- 
feta. Rolls of the same 
taffeta finished the ends, 
and there were a number 
of pillows, huge gold- 
colored ones, and petite 
Chinese blue ones, round 
as a blue moon. All this 
color brought out the 
ivory blue and gold of 
the vignettes on the bed 
itself, and the result was 
most distinguished. 

Many of us have the 
old-fashioned Colonial 
beds in mahogany, with 
the heavy rolled-over 
head and foot board, and 
some of these beds are 
in the two-thirds width. 
This is admirable for 
conversion into a day- 
bed. A tight taffeta, 
velvet, or tapestry cover, 
preferably two rolls, one 
for the head and one for 
the foot, and the result 
is both practical and very 
charming. If this bed is 
used in a boudoir, pillows 
are not needed, probably; 
if it is used in an inform- 
al sitting-room, the more 
pillows piled against the 
wall, the better. 

But here is the clever- 
est way of all. I went 
into a friend’s apartment 
not long ago, and there 
was a new day-bed in her 
living-room. And it all 
had to be explained to 
me, detail by detail, be- 
fore | recognized it as 
nothing at all but the 
little single bed that used 
to be in the maid’s room. 
It was the familiar stained 
wood bed, with four 
posts, and one low rod 
between the posts at each 
end. 

My enterprising friend 
had made a cover for the 
mattress, and rolls for 
each end, of an old pair 
of velvet portieres she no 
longer needed as dra- 
peries. She had added 
several colorful, invit- 
ing (Continued on page 338) 








Fay Bainter at Home 
A Delightful Apartment in One of New York’s Remodeled Brownstone Houses 


HEN Kipling wrote, 


the twain shall meet,” he could 
not have been thinking of 
New York City for there, 
certainly, East meets West 
and that right under the 
heels of our own old Fifth 
Avenue. And it is an odd 
fact that close by is the home 
of Fay Bainter, who is star- 
ring in the play “East Is 
West.” 

The New York City house 
of, shall we say, the Victorian 
time? was built in an almost 
universal pattern. High 
stoop of more or less ornate 
style, more often than not of 
brown stone, front door at 
one side, basement dining- 
room, drawing-room on first 
floor, and bedrooms above. 
Roughly speaking, this was 
the usual plan. 

In narrower houses the 
staircase was moved to the 
centre of the house, making 
the front room smaller, so 
that it was used as a recep- 
tion room. The dining- 
room was behind the stair- 
case; the living-room, library 
or sitting-room was on the 
second floor. This made a 
distinct change which was 
welcomed by the more ad- 
venturous spirits in the house- 
building line. This style of 
house was, however, destined 
to be changed. Their owners 
moved up town or out of town in or- 
der to get happier conditions of living, 
thus leaving these homes unoccupied. 
The houses were too well built to be torn 
down; so partitions were pulled down or 
put up, kitchens taken up bodily and 
removed to other parts of the house, back 
yards bricked or tiled, and other no less 
remarkable changes rebuilt the city house. 
The exteriors no longer indicated the pre- 
cise location of every room. One house 
thus successfully treated brought many 
others into line. 

Tucked away in various streets of 
Greenwich Village and lower Washington 
Square, there is another type of house, 
representing another decade. These 
houses are largely of brick with doorsteps 
of marble and iron railings. The rooms, 
especially on the lower floors are lofty, 
windows wide and high. These houses, 


“East is 
East, and West is West, and never 


By AMY L. BARRINGTON 
Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


except where entirely new heating appara- 
tus has been installed, have not been so 
easy to turn into separate apartments. 





Fay Bainter at home, enjoying the luxury and comfort of her apartment. 


But notwithstanding, the artist and 
sculptor, handicraft men and women, 
bachelor men and maids who wish to live 
moderately and are willing to put up with 
some inconveniences, have peopled the 
place. This neighborhood is more uncon- 
ventional than the brownstone neighbor- 
hood further up town. 

It is the interior of a brownstone house 
that we present. The widening of the 
sidewalks on Fifth Avenue and many of 
the side streets, resulted in the slicing off 
of entire steps and porches, erasing of 
small front yards, thus bringing the side- 
walks up to the very windows of the 
houses, and gaining many feet of room for 
passersby. On the Avenue this change 
has inevitably rebuilt many of the house 
fronts, and where this has been done 
cleverly, the result has been gratifying. 
In many cases the curtailment has been 
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scarifying, but in others scarcely notice- 
able. This house has not suffered very 
much with the removal of its front steps, 
especially as all its neighbors 
have endured a like affliction. 
The ground floor has been 
made into a little shop with 
large windows on a level with 
the street, and each floor 
above has been made into a 
separate apartment with 
steam heat. 

Anyone familiar with the 
average New York house will 
immediately visualize the 
rooms as they ordinarily lie 
in the floor plan. This floor 
is the first bedroom floor of 
the house. Before remodel- 
ing, it contained a hall bed- 
room, a large front and rear 
room, bath and closets at 
rear of hall, and two large 
closets with shelves and draw- 
ers to the ceiling connecting 
the front and back rooms. 

The first thing that was 
done was to tear out the 
shelving in the closet next the 
hall, and to cut a door into 
the hall. This became the 
entrance vestibule where visi- 
tors lay their wraps. It 
speaks well for the old-style 
closet, for this room with 
shelving removed is as large 
as many a hall bedroom. 
The partition between the 
hall room and front room 
was also cut away, resulting 
in a fine three-windowed 
room. The marble mantel has been left 
as it was, only furnished with brass fender 
and fittings and andirons to make possi- 
ble an occasional wood fire. The walls 
have been covered with a putty colored 
cartridge paper, and the woodwork is 
white but painted with a flat finish. 
Over the oak floor a taupe rug has been 
placed. 

Drawn cornerwise to the fireplace is a 
large davenport of black velvet, where 
gay pillows and pillows of black satin 
grace its comfortable depths. Behind it 
is a long Italian table on which the latest 
magazines and books are invitingly laid 
out. Graceful little tables are also near 
on which matches and smoker’s conve- 
niences are placed. The small chests and 
side tables are Jacobean in style, of dark 
oak and well used. Rather original in 
choice are the chairs (Continued on page 340) 
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The walls of the living-room were covered with a putty- 
colored cartridge paper and the woodwork painted white 
with a flat finish. Behind the large davenport of black 


velvet where gay pillows gracé its comfortable depths, is a 


long Italian table. The side tables and chests are Jaco- 
bean in style. The marble mantelpiece was left as it was, 
but was furnished with brass fender and fittings. 





Miss Bainter deco- 
rated the Spanish desk 
in the alcove to her 
own liking. Grayish 
walnut on the exterior 
yields to a gorgeous 
red lacquer when the 
desk 1s open. Quaint 
boxes and pulls, es- 
cutcheons and hinges 
of silver make the in- 
terior a fascinating 
piece of furniture. 


The alcove has a baby- 
grand piano placed so 
that the light falls di- 
rectly on the music 
pages and allows the 
soloist to sing into the 
room and toward the 
listeners. The opening 
into the alcove is hung 
with taupe and black 
printed linen with a 
valance of taupe velvet 
above. 
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In the bedroom the furniture 1s almost cottage-like in the 

simplicity of its style. It is painted light peacock green 

with motifs of a basket of flowers. A highboy 1s used 

instead of a dresser. The comfortable day-bed is uphol- 

stered with a linen carrying out the old rose note of the bed 

covering. Taffeta curtains with close-hung valance of the 
linen used for the day-bed drape the windows. 



































One of the little houses 
built around the old Mil- 
ler Style Inn in Quincy, 
Massachusetts. These 
have a distinct charm in 
their design, and they are — 
as efficient inside and ont 
as they look. 


resets, 





Small Homes in Quincy, Mass. 


By HARRY I. SHUMWAY 
Albert H. Wright, Architect 


a nice little automobile. They want a small house 

for many reasons—the low first cost in material and 
land, the economy of heating and upkeep, the ease of taking 
care of itand soon. And they want a house that is attractive 
in design; one that does not look like a tiny box with so many 
windows and doors. 

There certainly is more of a demand now for the small house, 
owing to the increase in cost of all building materials. And 
much can be said in favor of it, aside from an economic stand- 
point. It invariably has an element of coziness and comfort, 
which the larger houses sometimes lack. 

We do not usually think of an eight-room house as a little 


M* Y people want a “nice little house” just as they like 


The finish of the living-room is gum wood, wax finish, and the wall paper is of a shade 


to match, with a fine gold line. 


one. A house of eight rooms is generally considered as a medium 
house as houses go. Yet the houses shown here have eight 
rooms. The architect who designed them, the late Mr. Albert 
H. Wright of Quincy, Massachusetts, realized the need of just 
such a type of home and worked out an admirable plan, both in 
appearance and efficiency. While using practically the same 
floor plans in all these houses, the exteriors have enough pleas- 
ing variations to make them attractive even when grouped 
together. 

The largest group is one of five houses built around the old 
Miller Style Inn located in Quincy. The owner of the property 
had quite a large tract of land to the east of the Inn, shaped 
somewhat like a huge arc, through which ran a brook, the arc 





One of the bedrooms. The finish is gum wood and the paper 
a fine figured design which harmonizes with the woodwork. 
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being formed by the curve of the street. 
about six feet at the sidewalk and this had to be filled in. 


Five houses were built 
on this land. It was 
decided not to crowd 
them, with the result 
that there are about 
thirty-six feet between 
the houses. No two are 
alike, the difference being 
in the style of roof and 
other variations in trim 
and design. They are all 
painted white. Two 
types of roofs are used, a 
rather steep pitch roof 
and a gambrel. Those 
with the pitch roof have 
shingle tile for a covering, 
while the gambrel type 
have green slate. 

These houses were de- 
signed to conform with 
the old Inn which is 
nearby. The land at the 


rear slopes gently down to the brook which determines the lot 
Later on, the brook, which is at present just a winding, 


lines. 
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The land dropped 





Unfortunately there are no trees on this lot, and the house needs them. 





The interior 


has a great deal of charm and many interesting details. 


be supposed 
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natural little stream, may be developed and a scheme of 
planting in keeping with the houses carried out. 


Another attractive 
house, using practically 
the same floor plans, is 
shown here, both exterior 
and interiors. This hasa 
gambrel roof of pleasing 
proportions. The roof of 
the large single dormer is 
the continuation of the 
roof of the house as can 
be seen in the picture. 
This is an especially well- 
proportioned small house 
and takes up little ground. 

The living-room is of 
good size and well lighted. 
The wall paper in this 
room is a golden brown 
close-woven pattern and 
harmonizes well with the 
woodwork. All the inte- 
rior finish in this house is 
of gumwood, wax finished. 


There are four bedrooms, and they are larger than might 
from the exterior appearance of the house. 
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Floor plans of house 

shown on opposite 

page. Practically 

the same plans are 

used inall the houses 
in this group. 


















































A kitchenette in a house large enough for a big kitchen. It 


was designed for an owner who had efficiency in mind, 


This view shows the generous grounds around these houses. 


feet between them. 


There are about thirty-six 








A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture—III 


Concerning Individualism and the Outside of the House 
By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 





T is very well understood among architects that a 

| good plan makesa goodexterior. Thereisa school 
of architects, indeed, which believes that the ex- 

terior is very precisely indicated by the plan. This 
is so far true for them that when they look at the plan 
they see the elevation or exterior also—much as the 
composer hears the notes played as he reads them 
from the manuscript or score. But this is only true in 
regard to the more academic sort of work and not 
in regard to houses. Or at least it is true 
of houses only in a certain general way. The Shute 

Character in a plan does presuppose a reper af 
certain character in a house as you look pags = 
at it. Size and proportion of the rooms good and un- 
in a plan which strictly adheres to type usual model 
may very well indicate to the practised which has 
eye height of rooms, size and placing of ae 
the windows, and the general character of — ,4 49 modern 
the wood finish. These characteristics use with any 
are, naturally, verified in the exterior of — degreeof suc- 
the house. But this is going a long way “55. Brick 
in the direction of purism. One seldom and. 
meets with a pure example of the kind 
supposed. The application of the per- 
sonal element from time to time has 
altered the type. This is desirable, since 
a persistent and unvarying adherence to 
type would kill development as dead as an 
iv. ue-Casting. 

here: is, however, a distinct relation 
between the plan of a house and the out- 
side of it. The growth that is traceable 
in plan from size to size and kind to kind 
is traceable in exterior also. The out- 
side is more flexible than the plan, more 
responsive to conditions and to the per- 
sonal factor. We all need a certain 
number of rooms, each for a definite 
purpose, whether we build in one part 










































I'he Stearns House at Bedford, Mass. Excel- 
lent example of the type. Double chimneys. 
Corner blocks. Approaches the square in plan. 








The Abbot House at Andover, Mass. 
Undentably a farmhouse which might be 
adapted to the suburbs or the town. 


of the country or another, and how- 
ever much we differ in our likes and 
dislikes from our neighbor. We 
all have to have places to live, eat, 
sleep, etc., and we want these places 
to have special recognition as sepa- 
rate rooms. On the other hand, we 
do not as inevitably have to make 
these rooms of any given height, or 
vive them the same number of win- 
dows; nor do we have to enclose 
them in walls of a particular material. 

It is true that we can and should 
follow precedent, but the precedent 
is more varied and yielding than in 
the case of plan. The personal 
desire more rightfully asserts itself. 
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Just how far it should assert itself is, indeed, the heart preserving traditional values while keeping abreast of mod- 
of the matter and the determining factor in whether we have a__ ern _requirements. But there are various kinds of Amer- 
good house or a bad one. This means that someelements of the ican houses, and the kind he chooses to build should 
house are more properly subject to personal influence than depend in some measure on where he plans to build it. 
others, which sets us on a hunt for these elements. But we In other words, if his first duty is toward the country 

in general, his second duty is toward the community 
ies “4 in particular. 

, For the older communities of the original states 
this is not a very difficult matter. Northern work is 
easily distinguishable from Southern work, and both 
from the Dutch work of the middle states. Then 
again, the separate communities of these several 
parts of the country sometimes differ in their work 
very markedly. The houses of Salem, Massachusetts, 
for instance, have certain characteristics which are 
elie ol peculiar to the place. Salem builders 

carly times ad conditions or materials of so special 
at’ West a Nature to work with that the result of 
Gloucester, their work is clearly individual. This is 
“ea/? Jim- the secret of variation and progress which 
hat wht was not impaired by a close adherénce to 
the usual some general type, and this explains why 
heavy pro- the houses in such places as Portsmouth 
jections. and Newburyport, in Massachusetts, areat 
5 Sima once good and different from one another. 
a) beck, The first settlers in this country 
filled walls. brought with them an idea of a house; 
and when they found themselves free to 
build houses, the houses were reproduc- 
tions of this idea. The idea transferred 
from, say, England was the beginning of 
precedent in this country. It stands to 
reason, however, that the idea after a 
period of time changed somewhat. The 
builders could not visualize it perfect, . 
It was, however, the only thing they had 
to cling to as a prototype, and they meant 
to reproduce it as nearly as they could. 
lf their visual memory was imperfect on 
the one hand, conditions were manifestly 
different on the other, so that the idea 
was further warped by the differing 
conditions. 

The first houses were built of large hand- 
hewn timbers, mortised and tennoned 
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House at Wiscassett, Maine. Here the lontc 
order has been taken as the basis for all the 
detail. Town or suburban type. 











House at Newbury (Old Town). The 
gambrel roof type ts typically American, 
and has been much used in modern work. 





can discover these more easily by ex- 
amining what is left over after we 
have discussed these other elements 
of a house which establish for the 
individual a basis on which to begin 
his work of variation. 

To begin with, the average Ameri- 
can wants or should want a typically 
American house; not because he is 
provincial, but because his everyday 
life is best accommodated by it. 
And this does not mean that he wants 
to copy any house built in America; 
there are a great many such as un- 
American as possible. It means 
that he wants a house of a sort that 
cultivated people will recognize as 
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together. The 
stories were low, 
the windows were 
small. The filling 
of the outside wall 
was of brick, a very 
poorly made brick, 
probably as protec- 
tion against In- 
dians. The clap- 
boards were hand- 
made, of course, 
and were put on to 
cover and protect 
the brick. We 
sometimes call this 
early type of house 


the Gothic type.. 


Examples are the 
Paul Revere House 
and the House of 
the Seven Gables. 
Technically, the 
houses of various 
kinds are divided 
up into periods so 
that we speak of 
the first period 
house or the second 


period house and the like. 
arbitrary divisioning. 


ANY readers of American history are familiar with the 
thrilling story of the battle of Red Bank. 
777, it was necessary for the British to ascend the 


1777; 
Delaware to 
reach Philadel- 
phia. The 
river was 
guarded by 
Fort Mercer on 
the New Jersey 
shore and Fort 
Mifflin opposite. 
Count Donop 
with twelve 
hundred Hes- 
sSians—the 
shock troops of 
those days— 
marched from 
Philadelphia 
along the New 
Jersey shore to 
Fort Mercer, 
attacking it on 
October twenty- 
second, whilethe 
British ship of 
war Augusta 
and other fight- 
ing vessels made 
their way up the 
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The Royal House, Medford, Mass. A well-known but unusual model for the three-story house. 
Modern conditions seldom encourage three stories in the detached house. 


This, however, is more or less an 
The main point is that types were first 
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varied by the 
change of climate 
and of materials; 
second by the in- 
troduction of the 
personal factor. 

A third and 
strong influence for 
variation of the 
original type of 
house was what 
might be called the 
introduction of new 
precedent of which 
the Greek revival, 
beginning about 
1810, Is a conspicu- 
ous example. This 
was due in a large 
measure to the de- 
velopment of the 
professional archi- 
tect, as distin- 
guished from what 
might be called the 
architect owner or 
the architect build- 
er. The profes- 
sional architect 


resulted from the fact that an increasingly large number of 
men began to devote the greater part of (Continued om page 342) 


The Historic New Jersey Room 


In the D. A. R. Building, Washington, D. C. 
By C. W. MOORES 


In October, 
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river until they were able to open fire on the morning of October 


twenty-third. 


The American defenders of both forts gave a good ac- 











count of them- 
selves. Count 
Donop soon 
withdrew, and 
the Augusta was 
sunk by hot shot 
that set fire to 
the ship and ex- 
ploded the mag- 
azine, the ves- 
sel sinking be- 
fore the fire had 
burned all its 
splendid oaken 
timbers. 

For a century 
and a quarter 
the wrecked 
warship re- 
mained under 
water. Then 
an inspiration 
came to some of 
the New Jersey 
members of the 
Daughters of 
the American 
(Cont'd on page 344) 
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ise; on the morrow it 

ftly glowing beauty. 

latrming Windsor Bed in a 

‘with English chintz decorations 

may engage your admiration; ere long it 

evolves itself and companion pieces into a 
Sleeping Room in which discriminative taste 

--cannot fail to discern individuality and 


decorative significance. 


_ @] Indeed, a visit to these Galleries will reveal 
_ di not alone the Furniture but those kindred 
_ @bjects which will impart distinction to all the 
- fooms of the well considered house. Their cost, 
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From an artistic point of 
view, the most important 
thing about a rug 1s that it 
should harmonize with its 
surroundings. Both 
coloring and _ design 
should be in keeping, since 
furnishings are of value 
mly in their relation to 
one another. A rug to- 

















cially true when the plac- 
ing of the rugs is awkward, 
as in this drawing at the 
top of the page. The rug 
at the left is harmonious 
with the furniture, but is 


not well placed, and there- 


fore loses effect. It should 


be laid lengthwise in front 


of the sofa. The rug at 
the right should be re- 


tally different in character 
from others used in the 
same room strikes a jar- 
ring note. This is espe- 


placed by ene more har- 
monious both in value and 
in design. 
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At Your Service 


A Few Notes on the 
Selection of Rugs and 
their Proper Placing 


The eye learns easily to 
distinguish good lines from 
bad in the placing of rugs. 
How much more satisfy- 
ing is the arrangement on 
the right than that shown 
on the left; yet rugs of prac- 
tically the same size are 
used. The heavy border on 
the left is too strong for 
such simple surroundings. 
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In this picture the rugs ! | Hohl I, ‘ an size. This, of course, does 
are not only well chosen, ; ee not apply to Oriental rugs 


but well placed. They 
follow the lines of the 
room and play their part 
in maintaining a simple 
yet dignified effect. It is 
a good idea when selecting 
more than one rug for any 
room, to use the same pat- 




















which can be used with 
more freedom. Two-toned 
rugs of a neutral shade are 
always in good taste, and 
one seldom tires of them. 
Moreover, the color scheme 
of the room with such rugs 
may be changed without 
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| necessttating the purchase 


tern and coloring, avoiding 
of new floor coverings. 


monotony by varying the 
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This 
Wonderful Range 
; With Two Ovens 



















ECAY, the destroyer, is ever on the watch When it is so easy with proper painting 


r to attack surfaces of materials unprotected to protect and save any surface, the economy 
| against the assaults of time, wet, hard usage and and good business of proper painting and finishing 
| changing seasons. become apparent. 


 BCME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


are made {or every purpose, a special kind for they are the best in service and value that 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 





Broils, Roasts, and Cooks | P 

Ni Diff Vi bl levery surface need. “Save the surface and can be made. Send for our two helpful 
me 1 erent egeta es you save all!” You and your decorator buy booklets—‘* Acme Quality Painting Guide’ and 

All At One Time. Acme Quality Paints with the confidence that “Home Decorating.” They're free. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. A.M., DETROIT, MICH. 




















Although it is less than four feet aes 
pee it on oe neg | « . cooking Toledo 

or any ordinary family by gas in | Lincoln « 

warm weather, or by coal or wood | Ciena Save {2 Surface d 
when the kitchen needs heating. Secbene : a nN 
The Coal section and the Gas section a uU S ave : 

are just as separate as though you Portland tt a 2 P 
had two ranges in your kitchen. a. Lesie be = 


Salt Lake City 





Pittsburgh 


Gold Medal 
Dallas 
| Los Angeles 
Cincinnati 
Glenwood | Topeka 


| 
Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 182 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 








Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 




















THE SHOPS OF || 
NEW YORK 


are at your door, through our new personal 


Shore, Hillside or Lawn? 


We have several thousand Pines, 2 to 7 feet, growing on leased land 
that must be cleared by Spring, 1920. The 
varieties include: Austrian, Japanese Black, 
Pitch, Japanese Red, Scotch, White and Jack. 
We have never seen a better block of Pines. 
They have perfect tops and perfect roots. We 
guarantee them to grow satisfactorily or replace free. While they 
last the price is 1-3 to 1-2 less than catalogue. Orders will be 
filled at once and in strict rotation. Fuller description, prices, 
and our new booklet, “Plant in the Fall of the Year” on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES Box B, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


Shopping Service 
(see page 282 of this number) 
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CROSS the street from THE House 
A BEAUTIFUL offices is a_ small 
institution to take care of chil- 

dren until homes can be found for 








Your Neighbor in France 


Would You Like to Help Build This Farmhouse in Coucy-le-Cha- 
No Contribution to This Fund Too Small, None Too Large 


children as the Institution here cares for 
our children who have not the right kind 
First they made a drive for 


of homes. 





they need help—financial help, and the 
help which we can give by working side 
by side with them. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL read- 





















them. There are usually five or ers have contributed nearly fif- 
six up on the roof of the building . an teen hundred dollars towards 
playing around and having a The ‘‘House Beautiful French Fund this work. We have helped to 
good time generally. Sometimes 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. restock and replant the farms, 
the see-saw is working, sometimes we have rehabilitated a family of 
the dumb-bells and Indian clubs Gentlemen : five, we have educated three chil- 
are being swung around most We enclose herewith............. to be contributed dren in manual training for one 
strenuously. In spite of the con- to the fund being raised for building the Pierre Sardou year, and we have raised more 
ditions surrounding these little farmhouse. than enough to take care of Gil- 
ones when found by the Institu- berte Colombier fora year. It is 
tion they are, for the most part, Name... 0.2.6.6 eee cee eee eet nee ees a record to be very happy over. 
happy. This care is made pos- This new and last undertaking 
sible by the donations of those Street Address... .... ++... 110. s sees eee e eee ee ens which Tue House BEAUTIFUL is 
who want these children to have Ci sponsoring is building a farmhouse 
: GEE te sachin 6a) eatery wien a Denote a eee : 

a fair chance in the world. in Coucy-le-Chateau to be used 

As | watch these children for a school for the children and 



















across the street, | cannot help 

but think of those little French children 
across the water who have been through 
so much more than these youngsters, who 
have, in many cases, lost their father or 
mother, and in all cases their homes, who 
have been cruelly treated by the Huns, 
who have been at the point of starvation 
during the long, long period of the War. 
And then, there comes the thought of 
the American Committee for Devastated 
France which has been caring for these 


funds for proper food and clothing for the 
little ones. After these children had to 
some extent recovered from their physical 
hardships, schools and teachers were pro- 
vided. 

The French Government and_ the 
French people are doing everything pos- 
sible to improve conditions; they have 
shown a remarkable spirit in starting 
their gardens and patching together 
the remnants of their homes. But 
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a community-house for the older 
folks. It is a part of the permanent re- 
construction, and will stand there as a 
permanent record of the response of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL readers to the needs 
of our French brothers and sisters. The 
names of the contributors to this fund 
will be recorded in a book which will, 
eventually, be sent to France to be 
kept in the house built by THE House 
BEAUTIFUL readers. May we add your 
name to the book? 
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660 Stewart Block, 

















IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
** Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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No living pianist has 
done more to engender 
a love for music among 
{merican people than 
3 © Josef. Hofmann, whose 
artat the zenith of his 
great career has been ff 
preserved by the Welte (Eas 
Mignon. NS 


World Famous Welte 4 ; 


THE highest achievement of the House of 
WELTE in the world of music invention ! 
whereby generations yet unborn may listen to : 
accurate and authentic interpretations upon & 
v 





the piano, of over five thousand musical 
compositions, as played by more than one 
hundred and fifty of the most distinguished 
pianists of the past two decades. 
M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
Studio and Showrooms 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 
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Now, Tupelo, (that interest- 
ingly “‘involved-grain” wood) is not 
good for basket-weaving, nor lace- 
curtains, zor Out-door flooring, nor a lot of 
other perfectly reasonable uses for the things 
that serve us best—in just those ways— 


BU'F-BUT—- BU T-BU'TF-BU 


Tupelo, “‘that hard-wear lumber,” is about 
the best high-gradeand low-price INDOOR 
FLOORING that you will step on for quite 
a while! And that is why we are talking 
about it. And that is why we suggest its 
use to intelligent home-builders. And that 
is about all we have to say in this modest 
announcement. (Except—that the “‘inter- 
woven’’ grain of this same’ TUPELO makes 
it pretty good—yes, even VERY good—for 
enameling, if you like that very popular type 


of Interior Trim. And its simple and digni- 
fied and cleanly COLONIAL CHARACTER really 
entitles it to just that degree of discriminative popularity.) 


So you see that, after all, this TUPELO is ‘‘quite 
some wood’’—FOR ITS PROPER USES. (Don’t 


use it outdoors—it will decay under the stress of 


weather !—just the opposite of Cypress, ‘ ‘the Wood Eternal,” 
w RIGHT 


it is just about BEST. And that is what you are interested in. 
WILL YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WELL ANSWER. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 
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THE SMALL HOUSE—HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 


A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL MATERIAL 


This excellent collection of practical material from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them ona very small out- 
lay of money. 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9?’’ x 124’’), the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 
articles on building and furnishing the small house. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


What the Small House Really Is... ... Thomas P. Robinson 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs 
Henry _—- 
A Suburban Home Philip Horton Smith 
House Beautiful Prize Des sign for a Small Ho 
The House the Woman Built 
Much in “—™ Home of D. Harvey Booth a 
eseo, 
An pee tba Cottage 
Mantels for Small Houses......... 
Small House Interiors. 
A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding. . Mary K. Ford 
The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- 
ingham Centre, Mass. 
Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter, at Newburyport, Mass 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete i 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass 


t Gen- 


Thomas P. Robinson 


THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 
contains much valuable information on the small house and 
its furnishings in addition to that listed in the table of 
contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents and the attached coupon 


THe House BeauTIFUL, DaTE 
4! Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass 


Find enclosed 75 cents, for which please send me 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H. B. 11-19 




















Garden : and : Orc hard 


Campaigning Against the Garden Pests 
HE other day I found upon my By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


carrots a caterpillar curiously cam- 
ouflaged by conspicuous colors. It 
was spotted and striped in black and green 
with various other tones intermingled. Seen 
by itself it was readily noticeable, but down 
among the carrot leaves the creature was hard 
to find, being perfectly camouflaged by the 
pattern of its coloring. 
| brought Mr. Caterpillar, resting quietly 














upon the stem of a carrot leaf, to the study Sat sash tags) eae te 8) 
with me. There I laid him upon a shelf and The empty cocoon of an Emperor moth, showing 
forgot his existence until some days later | the hole through which it emerges. 


noticed a butterfly fluttering against the 
window pane. I found it to be the beautiful 
Black Swallowtail and knew it for the perfect 
stage of my carrot caterpillar. The latter 
had doubtless changed to a chrysalis shortly 
after I laid it down—soon to change again to 
the splendid creature I saw before me. 

Thus my camouflaged caterpillar had exem- 
plified the remarkable transformations under- 
gone by most-of our injurious insects and 
indicated the necessity of some knowledge of 
the fascinating science of entomology by 
every good gardener. With- 
out such knowledge who _ 4 fruit tree defoliated by 
would dream that the beauti- tent caterpillars, showing 
ful creature flitting in careless 







outer cocoon of woven silk, spun by the 

caterpillar just before its change. The 

beetles, also, and the bees and flies all 
go through these four great stages. 

Many people are confused by the synonyms 
for two of these stages—larva for caterpillar, 
pupa for chrysalis. The word larva has a 
broader significance than caterpillar because 
it may be applied to the grubs which are the 
young of beetles, the maggots which are the 
young of flies, or the helpless baby insects 
fed by bees as they rest in their waxen cradles. 
The word pupa also is more general than chrys- 
alis, for strictly speaking the latter is best 
used only for the butterflies. 

During the later weeks of autumn the 
gardener may apply his knowledge of insect 
life .to good advantage. For each of his 
insect foes has worked out for itself through 
the long ages of its existence the most favor- 
able method of passing through the winter. 
Some hibernate as eggs, others as larvae, 
others in the chrysalis stage, and still others 
as adult insects. To know how each pest 
hibernates enables one to apply. remedial 

measures intelligently. 





the silken nest. Courtesy Take the familiar little 
of Prof. F. W. Rane. striped cucumber beetles, for 


example. You will find them 





freedom from flower to flower 
was the self-same individual 
as the crawling worm upon 
the carrot leaves? 

The important phases of 
insect existence are easy to 
remember if vou once fix in 
mind the fact that their lives 
are chiefly in cvcles of four 
stages. First the egg, then the 
caterpillar, then the chrvsalis, 
then the butterfly. So goes 
the butterfly cycle. That of 
the larger moths is similar, 
except that commonly the 
chrvsalis is protected by an 


ae At the right 
—the Luna 
moth—the 
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An example of the devastating work of the gypsy moth cater- 
pillars in the apple orchard. Courtesy of Prof. F. W. Rane. 


most beauti- 
ful of Amer- 


ican insects. 


A splendid The gypsy 
oak saved moth  cater- 
from com- pillars de- 
plete defolt- foliate the 
ation by banding the trunk. woodlands and later disperse 
Courtesy of Prof.F.W.Rane. to the near-by orchards. 


in abundance all through the 
fall feeding greedily upon the 
green squashes you have care- 
lesslv left in the garden be- 
cause they were not worth 
gathering. The beetles thank 
vou for the courtesy. They 
are fattening up against the 
long fast before them, and are 
getting ready to go into win- 
ter quarters with literally full 
assurance that they will sur- 
vive and be on hand for busi- 
ness as soon as your cucum- 
bers peep through the soil 
next (Continued on page 341) 
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Residence at Montclair, N.J. Squires & Wendehack, Architects 


The Kind of Home 
You’d Like 


You have often dreamed of the house you 
will some day build--how comfortable it 
will be, how artistic, how enduring. 


Your home to be a real home must also be 
safe, and the modern way to safety is by 
building throughout-walls and partitions of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Natco Tile are large, hollow, burned 
clay units, scored on the outside to take a 
beautiful stucco finish, and on the inside 
to hold wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

The Natco home is solid and substantial, 
damp proof, vermin proof, warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer. Natco saves 
coal bills and repair bills and best of all it 
means safety from fire. 


When you think of building, think of Natco. Send 
today for our beautifully illustrated 32-page book 
“Fire Proof Houses” with illustrations of modern 
and artistic homes which combine economy, com- 
fort, safety and beauty. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@DFING - COMPANY 
108 Federal Street (N2) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















To 


The Bay Stater 


a snow, sun and sleet! They are Time's 
workers of ruin to houses. If your home is built 
of brick, concrete or stucco make it waterproofand 
attractively brilliant with Bay State Brick f 
and Cement Coating. Either a clear, crisp , 
white or one of the many alluring Bay State» 
tints on your walls, will swell you with pride. df 






Our book No. 17 and a sample will surely 
convince you. Ak 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. if hs 
Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass, 


New York Office: Philadelphia Office: 
Architects’ Building Weightman Building 
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Build Now 


I WANT TO SEE EVERY AMERICAN 
OWN HIS OWN HOME 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ™: 3..\witson 
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Reliability and Endurance 


inside and outside doors 
of your home—to the 
sturdy Yale Padlock, the 
deadlocking Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch, the tiny Yale 
Cabinet Lock—they are 
one and all built to serve 
best the greater the need. 

You will serve yourself 
better by making certain 
that your home is ‘‘Yale”’ 
protected. 


Yale products all bear the trade- 
mark ‘‘ Yale'’’"—including Yale 
Bank Locks and Yale Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hotsts. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


O give in those great 

welded links, fash- 
ioned under skilled hands, 
by giant forges, from 
purest metal. 

That same tenacious 
endurance, unfailing reli- 
ability and loyal service 
mark every product bear- 


° ‘c/r ” Yale Builders’ 
ing the trade-mark “Yale. r 


Hardware 

From the ornamental 
protective Yale Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware that 
you choose to guard the 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharine, Ont. 









When in New York or Chicago visit 
our Exhibit Rooms. You will 
he cordially welcomed. 


Bat 


Yale 
® Padlocks 





Yale Night Latch 
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A book by the author of ‘The Comforts of Home’’—one of last season's successes. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


Mr. Bergengren is in a fair way to repeat the success of his earlier volume in 
this collection of humorous essays on the foibles of men. Ready Nov. 1. $1 postpaid. 


A CHARMING GIFT A DELIGHTFUL BOOK TO READ ALOUD 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
copies of THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ are 
NVame...... oO, Dee 
Street State 




















Electricity in the Home 


New Lamps from Fairyland Which Will Make Most Acceptable Christmas Gifts 


P AO those of us who have watched this 
idea bud and grow, the present popu- 
larity of electric table and floor lamps 

is more than just interesting. It is wonderful 
to realize that the world is growing out of the 
first stages, when lighting equipment was just 
hardware with no attempt at beauty, into a 
more cheerful, comfortable era, in which our 
evening light will come from lamps that are 
artistic and really sources of enjoyment. You 
have only to study these designs to see that 
this is so. Wander through a modern fixture 
shop or note the size and appeal of the lamp 
department that is today a feature of many 
good stores and you have more proof. 

The decorative possibilities of table- and 
floor-lamp lighting have been popularly appre- 
ciated only in the last three or four years. It 
is true that most families had a library or read- 
ing-lamp on their living-room tables, but these 
were chosen usually more particularly for their 
lighting qualities than for any decorative 
qualities. And I am not belittling the fact 
that we must have good properly directed 
lighting for our reading and sewing. That is 
an essential. But we can, at the same time, 
have the lighting artistic and a pleasing fea- 
ture of the decorative furnishings. 

It is not unusual for a good-sized living- 
room nowadays to have three or four attrac- 
tive lamps that are a distinct feature of the 
room. There will be the big lamp on the main 
table with a wood, metal or pottery base and a 
large silk or parchment shade. Then there 
will be a smaller lamp for the desk or small 
table—also a standing or tall floor lamp near 
the piano and possibly a “‘ bridge” lamp or just 
a comfy reading lamp alongside Father’s chair. 
If the lamps have been carefully selected with 





an eye to the furnishings of the room and to each 
other, when lighted, they 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


ment. It tries you at the weary ending of the 
day. It is a boon to every home, therefore, 
to have good lamps gracing every room 
and giving pleasure at the time when it 
can be most enjoyed. In every room, 
in fact, where evening hours are spent, 
there must be lamps to lend the final touch. 






Small whale- Authentic copy 
oil lamp of of anold model. 
pewter with Suitable for a 
Colonial hand- small side table 
cut shade. or mantel. 


silk fringes, 
even futurist 


When buying lamps this year, as Christmas 
gifts or for your own home, you will find that 
the designers have been unusually lavish with 
ideas and treatments. Such a wonderful di- 
versity is there that the most exacting tastes 
will find something to their liking. And it 
may please a good many people to know that 
with the exception of some Japanese pieces, 
some Dutch and English potteries and possi- 
bly a few other odd pieces, these beautiful and 
distinctive lamps have all been designed and 
executed in America. 

There are two reasons for this. The War 
has forced us to rely on our own artists and 
designers, just as in other fields of art and dec- 
oration, and they have developed an infinite 
variety of original designs as well as adapted 
to their purposes the best of the beautiful old 
things. And then people are beginning to 
realize that in the home this decorative note 
in lighting must be emphasized; that its light- 
ing is not an inflexible system installed when 
the house was built and meant to stay that way 
forever, but that it can be changed, added to 
or taken out to meet the whims and fancies of 
the moment and the changing requirements of 
the owner. 

There is a wide assortment of wooden lamps 
finished in polychrome, lacquered and painted, 
and the still more infinite variety of silk, glace 
and parchment shades to go with them. It is 
impossible to describe such a bewildering dis- 
play. The outstanding feature, however, is 
the richand thoughtful treatment of the lamps. 
Silk shades are made up in the intricate 
and fascinating shapes, of many color com- 
binations, often very daring, but yet effective. 
There are Empire shades, sunburst shades, 
perfectly flat shades with long thick heavy 
oval shades, octagonal shades—and 
shades. 


will present a most har- 
monious and attractive en- 
semble, both from the room 
itself and from the street. 

After all, our evening 
hours are the hours in which 
we live our private lives. 
These are the hours when 
we really enjoy ourselves in 
comfort and relaxation. 
And when you come to think 
of it, in our evenings at home 
we are more dependent for 
our comfort on the light 
we have provided than on 
any other one thing. Good 
light is restful, cheerful and 
satisfying. Poor light is an 
| irritation and a disappoint- 





side to side. 
moved about. 











Chair lamp of cast brass, finished antique Italian 
and gold. The parchment shade,.with two lines 
of color, can be raised, lowered, and tipped from 
A most useful lamp and easily 


painted leaf design in soft brown tones 








Cast brass candlestick, finished 
black and silver. Silk shade, 


which tips to any desired angle, 
in various colors of silk. Suitable 
for small side table or bedside. 





Candlestick of cast brass, wired with two lights, in Old English brass finish, as was 
the original from’ which it was copied. Shade is of parchment paper with hand- 
Suitable for living-room or library table. 
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Carved wood lamp of mahogany or walnui with 
gold decoration. 
The shade is putty georgette with interlining of 
rose; the fringe is putty and rose with an occa- 


The parchment shades 
are particularly interesting. 
When they were first dis- 
played, they were a bit 
sombre. They seemed de- 
signed especially for men’s 
clubs, for paneled rooms, for 
dens and libraries. But of 
late they have blossomed 
out in bright gay colors 
suitable for bedrooms and 
all sorts of informal use. 
They are particularly good 
when painted to match a bit 
of gay pottery, and these 
combinations are sought 
after for that touch of color 
that is sometimes so effec- 
tive (Continued on page 337) 





The claw-feet are of cast brass. 


stonal black tassel. 
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“In their rush to meet the unusual demand for 
houses some builders are skimping on details. 
To correct them when they begin to ‘fall down’ 
will cost more than to have used first-class ma- 
terial in the beginning,” — 


oVh 
BALL BEARING BUTTS 
FOR PERMANENCE §[ 


Between the joints of Stanley Ball Bearing Butts are ball bearings set in race- 
ways of hardened steel. The joints do not grind together when the door swings: 
they roll over their bearings quietly and easily. 

















All the wear and friction is 
on the bearings, which means 


that both are reduced to a | 








mechanical minimum. 





Stanley Ball Bearing Butts 
allow your doors to swing 
smoothly and noiselessly. They 
never have to be reset or re- 
placed. Their joints cannot be 
ground down. The first cost 
of Stanley Ball Bearing Butts 
is their last. 


“ Buildings That Have Been 
Equipped by Stanley” is an 
illustrated booklet containing in- 
teresting information about Butts. 
When writing for it please ask 
for Booklet K 11. 





















































































THE STANLEY WoRK 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK (os 0 fey. were 























Radiator Obtrusiveness Solved 
With Our Decorative Metal Grilles 


\ X J HY consider for a moment having the machinery of your heating 
system in the form of radiators, always in insistent prominence? 


Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with decorative metal grilles. 
Ways that easily convert the objectionable into the desirable. Ways 
that turn the ugly into the harmonious. Send for Catalogue 66-A. 


The Radi-Grille 


The ‘‘ Radi-Grille’’ is a portable all to fasten. No outside help needed. 
metal Radiator Enclosure. You | Instantly removable. Ask for the 
simply place it over your radiator. **Radi-Grille’’ Booklet, when you 
Nothing to put together. Nothing ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 


@ TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG CO. 6 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YorRK 
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Distinctive 
Home Lighting 


Few homes have lighting fixtures which are 
actually beautiful. But more and more atten- 
tion is being given to this subject of artistic 
lighting. 

And even if you are not building a new 
house, you can improve your present home 
at no great expense with 





LIGHTING FIXTURES 


This design harmonizes with almost any home fur- 
nishing and the prices are revolutionary for handsome, 
high quality fixtures. 


Chandelier — 5 light, antique gold finish $24.00 
$25.00 west of the Rockies 

Colonial silver finish, suitable 

for dining room . . $28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies 


Bracket—2 light, with switch, antique gold 
finish : : 


SR eae $10.25 
$10.75 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish . . $12.50 

$13.00 west of the Rockies 


On request we will gladly give you the name of the 
nearest dealer where these fixtures can be seen. 


G9) EDWARD MILLER @ 
We, COMPANY 
: CONNECTICUT 


i} 


MERIDEN, 






ESTABLISHED 1844 
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Fly-Screens 
the Year 


Around! 


How often during the warm days of late Fall and early 
Spring you would like to throw the windows wide open; 
to let in the clear, fresh air—and at the same time have 
the windows screened from top to bottom. 

You cannot do this with ordinary windows and ordinary fly- 


screens, for with these the screens must come down in the Fall 
and stay down until Summer approaches. In the 


LUNKEN 
Unit-Window 


the fly-screens are easily raised into the window-box, secure 
against the attack of any weather, but available instantly 
should a fine day make their use desirable. Then you can open 
the windows all the way, safely screened from top to bottom. 
There are many other interesting features in the Lunken Unit- 
Window that you should know about if you are considering the 
building of a new house. 

Ask your architect, or, if you prefer, we will send you illustrated 
literature on request. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW COMPANY 
UNIT-WINDOWS 


Executive Offices and Works: 4028 Cherry St., Cincinnati 
New York: 512 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


(Lunken Unit-Windows are exhibited at the Architectural Samples Corporation, ror Park Avenue, 
New York, and at the Building Material Exhibit, 175 West Jackson Blvud., Chicago.) 

















Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns for Ladies’ Suits 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolstely not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After wedyc the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
they were gare by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 

the world. We have received two gold and one silver medals. 
We make one hundted and fifty patterns and colors. 

We weave over a thousand yards a week and are hardly able 
to fill our orders at that. 
» _ Single widths, seven to cight yards to a coat suit. 

Summet weight, $3.25 per yard. Regular weights, 
* $3.75. Overcoat weight, extra heavy, $4.75. 

amples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Pléase do not put us to this expense unless you are 
i, seriously considering our homespun. 
| Biltmore Homespuns ate worn by some of the 
gj wealthicst womea in the United States. 


Fegblished Biltmore Industries, Grove Here Ina: 
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Helen Koues’ Apartment in 
New York 


(Continued from page 296) 


sits” there is to hand what you want—a 
luxurious couch with a pillow to fit you indi- 
vidually, be the small of your back ever so 
small, or otherwise, a fire for you to gaze into 
be it o’ winter, a window to fan you with its 
cooling breezes be it spring. 

Miss Koues’ own room is quite perfect in 
coloring and arrangement and lighting, too. 
The walls, ceilings and floors are the same as 
throughout the apartment. But here color 
was desired, and the sheen of fine woods, yet 
above all, restfulness. To this end, the walls 
are left quite plain, except for paneling, and 
an unobtrusive buff-colored rug of velvet 
covers the floor. 

The dominant color note is pink. The over- 
curtains are pink taffeta, the mahogany bed 
has a cover of pink taffeta with two taffeta 
rolls weighted with gold tassels. Taffeta of 
the same color covers the chairs. The lamp 
shades are pink taffeta with delicate flesh- 


~ colored chiffon over it, and this gives a good, 


but softened, light. 

In the lighting the same economy, charm of 
effect and usefulness are attained. The dress- 
ing-table lamps, and the lamp on the bedside 
table, which are turned on only when in use, 
are powerful, and therefore expensive; the 
other lights, which are turned on all evening, 
range down to the seven-and-one-half-watt 
bulb. 

As to the placing of the furniture in this 
room, the reading-table is placed for reading 
in bed, with beside it also a comfortable chair 
for not reading in bed. This chair is of the 
Hepplewhite school, upholstered in blue-and- 
silver striped taffeta; the blue matches the 
parchment shade of the desk lamp. The 
dressing-table, an old satinwood table with 
lamps on the old-fashioned side slides, gets an 
admirable daytime light. The Sheraton desk 
is commodious without bulk, a rare and admir- 
able quality in a desk. 


After You Have Read Your 
Magazines ! 


Will you help educate six thousand children 
under the supervision of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France, by sending the 
Illustrated Section of your paper, or any illus- 
trated magazine or paper, to: SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT, COMITE AMERICAIN, RUE DU CLOITRE, 
Laon, AISNE, FRANCE. 

In the Canton of Anizy in the Department 
of the Aisne, where the Great War raged the 
hottest, there are twenty villages and not one 
schoolhouse. In April of this year 1890 peo- 
ple had returned, but there was no instructor, 
nor any provision for educating the children. 
Today ten villages have improvised shelters, 
and teachers: and the children of twelve towns 
congregate in wooden barracks, or in German 
dug-outs; but there is no school equipment of 
any kind. 

We ask, therefore, that pictures from 
papers and magazines be mailed directly to 
Committee Headquarters at Laon, that the 
American volunteers who regularly visit the 
isolated villages can teach the children to 
make scrap-books. 

Since 1914 not a book, nora picture, nor amap 
has been seen in this war-destroyed country. 
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More Money for Home-Building 


(Reprint from ‘‘ Civic Comment ’’) 


HE need for more and better homes is a 
Toe pressing condition in most of the 
cities of America. Every effort made to 
improve this condition finds its chief obsta- 
cle in the difficulty of financing a widespread 
building program. Seemingly the only prac- 
tical way to finance such a program is through 
the medium of mortgage loans. The magni- 
tude of the mortgage loan transactions neces- 
sary in connection with an extended home- 
building program is so great that it can only be 
adequately handled through a strong, nation- 
wide system of financial institutions designed 
and operated exclusively for the purpose. The 
home starvation of the nation cannot safely 
depend upon casual financing for alleviation. 
We have but one type of institution in Amer- 
ica devoting all its resources to financing home 
building: the building and loan association sys- 
tem. It has grown to be a vital factor in the 
development of the nation. The beneficent in- 
stitutions comprising this system number over 
7,000. They devote all their resources to mak- 
ing long-time mortgage loans at rates of inter- 
est prevailing in the communities where they 
operate, such loans being repayable in small 
periodical sums until the loan is extinguished, 
often at no more cost than rent payments. 

There is just one inherent weakness in the 
building association system as now operated. 
When applications for loans exceed their ordi- 
nary resources, there is no practical plan by 
which their mortgage assets can be utilized as 
a basis for credit with which to obtain addi- 
tional funds for further use. Just when money 
is most needed, it runs out. 

To remedy this difficulty, Congress has been 
asked to pass an act authorizing building 
associations to cooperate in organizing, capi- 
talizing, and operating, under careful federal 
supervision, a system of regional banks which 
will provide these associations with a service 
similar to that rendered by the Federal Reserve 
System to the commercial banks of the coun- 
try, and somewhat parallel to the existing 
Farm Loan System. When these banks are 
organized, a building association whose ordi- 
Nary income is not sufficient to supply the de- 
mands made upon it for home-building loans 
can deposit with the regional bank mortgages 
as security, upon which the bank will issue and 
sell bonds up to 80 per cent of the value of the 
mortgages so deposited, turning the proceeds 
over to the association to supply the demand 
for construction loans. The association will 
repay the money thus advanced to the regional 
bank in small semi-annual payments, which 
may run as long as twenty years, although 
provision is made for earlier payment on rea- 
sonable terms. The Federal Government 
thus assists in home-building without the in- 
vestment of a cent of federal funds in loans, 
acting only to make liquid the assets now held 
as fixed capital. 

This measure meets with the practically 
unanimous approval of the building associa- 
tion interests of the country, and it is believed 
that it will greatly strengthen these institu- 
tions, materially increasing the beneficial serv- 
ices which they render to the communities in 
which they operate. 

The prompt passage of the Calder home- 
loan bank bill ought to be urged upon Congress. 

K. V. HAYMAKER, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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“Since We Built 


nothing has been used on our floors, woodwork and furniture 
except Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It has kept them beauti- 
ful through the years.”” Simply apply Jolnson’s Prepared 
Wax with a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays or mops 
of any kind. Very little rubbing is required to produce an 
exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX is not only a polish, but a 


wonderful preservative — it forms a thin, protecting film over 
the finish, similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate 
glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 
JOHNSON’S PASTE WAX for polishing floors of 
all kinds — wood, linoleum, tile, etc. 

JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX for polishing furni- 
ture, pianos, woodwork and automobiles. 
JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX sprinkled over 


any floor immediately gives a perfect dancing surface. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Three Delightful Books for the Youngsters 
THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK By Henry B. Beston 


Having the charm of the old-fashioned fairy book. Beautifully illustrated in color by 
Maurice E. Day. Ready early in November. $3.00 postpaid. 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS By Edward W. Frentz 
Short stories dealing with nature and child-life, brimful of interest and information for the 
young reader. Profusely illustrated. Ready November 1. $1.50 postpaid. 


JANE, JOSEPH AND JOHN By Ralph Bergengren 
Irresistibly delightful children’s verses with a Stevensonian simplicity and charm. Exqui- 
site colored illustrations. Aétractively boxed, $2.50 postpaid. (After January 1st, $3.00.) 

IF SENT AS GIFTS THESE BOOKS WILL BE DAINTILY WRAPPED AND 
MAILED WITH CHRISTMAS CARD BEARING NAME OF DONOR 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Which and Why 
Or How to Go About 
Your Heating 





In a Satisfaction Insuring Way 


F all the ways, the hear-say-way 

is the way of ways to avoid in 
being guided in your selection of a 
heating system or boiler. 
Simply because some one tells you, 
**So-and-So has such and such a 
system and finds it perfectly satis- 
factory,” it may mean much or it 
may mean little. 
So-and-So’s family may be such a 
full blooded lot that they could be 
happy in an Esquimo’s igloo; while 
you like your house a nice, cozy, 
Palm Beach summery warmth. 


On the other hand, your friend 
Brown's house may be in a protect- 
ed location, and when he talks of 
heating ten rooms on an almost in- 
credibly few tons of coal, you can’t 








th, take his say-so too seriously; espe- 

‘ ord 
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i, MAKERS OF BURNHAM BOILERS 

y F : 

Lory, Irvington, N. Y. 

by heey Representatives in All Principal Cities Canadian Office—Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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cially if your house is in an exposed 
location. 

Neither can you put. ;2u" ‘rust too 
strongly in the one w. >, with his 
hand on your shoulder, ..: ca‘ling 
you “old boy,” tells of now “tile 
trouble his heating system is 4c a*m; 
and blandly omits the urcupies his 
wife has in keeping the flcors warm 
enough for baby. 


You wouldn’t think of buying an 
automobile simply from hearsay. 
Or even from the several says of 
several persons. 

You would investigate for yourself. 


Why not go about your heating in 
the same common sense way ? 

To start with—send for our Happy 
Solution Book. 

It is all its title indicates. 





































“A valuabel addition to every housewife’s library.’’"— New York Sun 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves.” 
—Milwaukee Free Press. 


We offer this book and a 
tion to THE HOUSE B 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper exverience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which pene our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.’’—Boston Globe. 


EAUTIFUL for 93-79 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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Best Examples of Architecture in 
Portland, Oregon 
(Continued from page 310) 


But the illustrations shown will give an idea 
of the really fine quality of building, both pub- 
lic and domestic, which the people of Portland 
have before them as a standard, to follow if 
they will. 

The captions with the photographs are 
quoted from the report of the jury, which 
ended thus: 

“In submitting this report, the members of 
che jury desire to express their warmest appre- 
ciation of the inspiring opportunity offered 
them to thus compare and study the best work 
of a great city. It has been a privilege. It 
is their earnest hope that this may be but the 
beginning of a real purpose on the part of the 
people in Portland to hold up some standards 
of comparison. It makes little difference 
whether the judgment here rendered is en- 
tirely agreed with or not, if people will begin 
to definitely set up standards of comparison 
which will provoke discussion and a better 
understanding of what is worth while in archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture and sculp- 
ture.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNA B. CROCKER, 
GEORGE REBEC, 
ARTHUR L, LovELEss, 
Lee A. THOMAS, 
CHARLES H. CHENEY. 


The Sun Parlor in Cold Weather 


(Continued from page 315) 


summer that reigns so supremely within its 
walls. 

To develop a sun parlor along similar lines 
at lowered cost demands chiefly a feeling for 
effect that discriminates intuitively between 
essentials and non-essentials. In general it 
may be said that color is of greater importance 
than texture, and a practical application of 
this fact may be made by substituting gray 
linoleum, finished with wax or varnish, for the 
costly gray tile, and domestic cretonne or a 
sunfast fabric for the imported chintz. A 
less expensive fabric, similar in color, may 
also replace the damask used for cushioning 
some of the furniture, and a two-tone linen 
rug or even a rag carpet may be chosen to fill 
the role of the valuable hand-woven rug in 
the illustrations. Willow furniture is not high 
priced except in unusual and elaborate weaves, 
and its cost can be minimized, if one chooses, 
by ordering it in the natural white and stain- 
ing or painting it at home. The fluted pilas- 
ters and hand-carved cornice and capitals 
must, of course, be omitted, unless one cares 
to make use of one of the classic wall papers 
in whose design such architectural embellish- 
ments are faithfully reproduced. Those who 
have a dislike of imitations, even where there 
is no intent to deceive the eye into accepting 
the semblance as a reality, may resort instead 
to a more liberal and varied application of 
ornamental lattice-work. 

Whatever the amount of money one has to 
spend, it is the degree in which fundamental 
principles of decorative expression have been 
observed, and not the relative costliness o! 
the furnishings, that determines the success 
or failure of the completed room. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 332) 
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CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 


Kew & 









in some room that otherwise is of monoton- 

or silvered and decorated with polychrome are Be $9 Cc] . 
decoration which produces the most markedly e “Spencer eane 
come to it is to say that in the corners and 

relief the beauty of the surrounding color and apartments are clean 

therefore, visit some of the lamp displays. It t landlord and tenant. The job 

eve all the time, the picture of the room in 

done it must be done by the marvelously capable 

misled into buying the lamp you admire merely 

to live with its surroundings. Also, because 

which will be not only a thing of beauty in it- 


ous color scheme. 

This year will also be a polychrome year. 
Table lamps and floor lamps made either of 
wood, metal or composition and then gilded — pa men ba ou 
wonderfully rich and effective in appearance. 
There is an “‘antique”’ finish in this class of 
artistic and appealing finish one could imagine. / j S 
It is difficult to describe, and the nearest I can Wes . ke meee . 
crevices of the design is a darkening of the PS 
finish—a brown or a black—which throws into Spencer ’’-cleaned 
design. Installed —and are kept so with 

The next time you are out a-shopping, in your decided adv } 

; advantage to both 
will give your artistic soul a feast. And if you f a . ol - 3 h 
purchase, remember to keep in your mind’s : or apartment cleaning 1S suc a 
big one that to be rapidly, thoroughly and rightly 

which the lamp is to be placed and the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used, and do not be 
because it is beautiful in itself. For the acid 
test of the purchase is how the lamp is going 
there are so many beautiful designs this year, 
you will have no difficulty in selecting a lamp 
self, but a joy forever, because it fits into its 
surroundings. 





It occupies out-of-the-way basement space, stretching 
out its vigorous dust-tube arms to take away the 
dirt from all hiding-places. 


Works easily, tirelessly. Prevents deterioration 
of building and contents, and is perfectly sanitary. 


Write for all the facts 

THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
DEPT. H. B. 

Hartford, Connecticut 






Any inquirics which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehorne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whiteborne, “ Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass Vue Epitors. 








Bulbs for Christmas Presents 


HE best time to plan for some kinds of 
Christmas presents is early in October, Architects who are indicating the 
and some of the best things to arrange to give most modern home apartment equip- 
to your friends are growing bulbs planted in ment name the Spencer installation. a + ie grade Sa ee 
flower pots or attractive flower jars. The | 
paper flower pots are specially good because | 
and to place inside a flower jar when the plant | 
is ready to bud and blossom. If you start | 
the bulbs now they will be of a good size to | 
give at Christmas. Some may be made to , 
: » , » ‘rs Tu r . . . . ° 
blossom then, while others will be only in Tulips 5 Narcissi m Peonies - lrises INTERIOR DECORATION Its ie at 


bud; but those in bud are all right for presents, 














. | a) 
because the one you give them to will have the | TWEIP: May-Flowering. all colors... er — 
pleasure of seeing the buds grow into blossoms ‘| Bouton d’Or, golden yellow ro , Se eee ee 
a : , , = - ** Caledonia, vivid orange-red : ».40 problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless search 
here is a great difference in the usefulness | a eae ee eer eer >30 | for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
of different varieties of spring-flowering bulbs | . gee stately and soi +3) | dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
for indoor use. Some sorts are much easier ‘Farncombe Sanders, best red aso | Of the Sremest authasiticn of the eunty on the calfest of 
» ‘ ; | et Ellen Willmott, cream yellow 4.00 Interior Decoration. 
to force into bloom in the home than others. | Mrs. Moon, tall rich yellow . be 
_ > =< | NARC., Poet. Pheasant’s Eye. late white 200 
These, of course, are the ones which it is best | i Feet. Sevens: carly white .60 A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 
. on a ° . na puna A — a ‘ aoe valuable work : 
for the beginner to buy. The following list . or 3.00 
will 1 . : — a lacts . " M. M. de Graaff, white ota e cup 80 WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 
prove helpful in such a selection: “ Sir Watkin. larse yelle . 4.00 SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 
' rice is pe nostpaid. 25 kind at 100 ra ied orde : 0 NDIVIDUAL GREATION—Chi ait itis 
Paper white N a iio wt Ay P or es. postpaic of a kind at r THE PERIOD OF I DIVIDE AL CREATION—Chippendale. Heppelwhite, Shera 
F t ton, Adam and other Georgian types 
rench Roman Hyac inth Early White waekueee” tion, not | PAE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 
Poly anthus N arcissus, - C hinese ily ee Suen a “i ee ne or more of these variet t they last 
s 0 selec one ore se ieties, w the as 
Trumpet Daffodil... ... . Trumpet Major Florentina, Flavescens. Kochii, Madame Chereau, Gazelle, Blue Sibe ; ba ee ee 
Trumpet Daffodil....... Golden Spur rian, per bushel, $3.20, express not paid. Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
3 : - . Beautifulfor one year, $5.00. 
net Soe se Iie Emperor ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS " a 
] a oe ae Em press Carterville, Mo. } 
OS eRe Be re Bees Campernelle Rugulosus THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
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CAte Priced as Low as 
ality can let them go 


HE Whittall Mills never compete where Price sacrifices 
Quality. To-day their products are more their Pride than 
ever before. Because with world-wide conditions hindering 
on every side and steadily forcing increased prices, Whittal/ 
Rugs have stedfastly upheld their Quality and even 
enhanced their Beauty 


Our illustrated book “Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” sent free 
M. J. Whittall Associates, 123 Brussels St., Worcester, Mass. 
















THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 
By A. Edward Newton 


It is not only the love of book-collecting but the kindred affection for biography of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a wealth of unique illustrations from the author’s 
own collection, that has made this one of the most important books of the year. 


$3.50 postpaid (After Jan. 1, 1920, $4.00) 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $_........ for... copies of THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING. | 
SS er eee City | 
Street........ State. 
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Star Narcissus.......... Stella 

Star Narcissus... ....0.5. 4 Mrs. Langtry 

Siar NATCISSUS .. Os sce Sir Watkin 

SONS... cess g tees King of the Blues 
CROGUE. cco css aceeow ee Madame Mina 
RSPR 3 e560 os tae King of the Whites 
Dutch Hyacinth......... Grand Maitre 
Dutch Hyacinth......... Bismarck 

Dutch Hyacinth......... Isabella 

Dutch Hyacinth........ Johan 

Dutch Hyacinth........ Baroness von Thuyll 
Dutch Hyacinth........ L’ Innocence 

Poets Narcissus......... King Edward 


All of these bulbs will be found listed in the 
autumn catalogues of the seed-houses. They 
are much cheaper by the hundred rate than 
by the dozen, so that the combined order of 
a club or a few neighbors will yield more 
beauty than the order of one person who can 
use only a few bulbs of each sort. Fifty 
bulbs are usually sold at the hundred rate. 

Try planting bulbs in fibre. Fibre may be 
bought for a few cents from any dealer in 
seeds. After the roots are started bring out 
the bowl to a warm, light room, and watch 
the leaves grow and the flower buds develop. 
Such bowls are very nice for Christmas pres- 
ents. 


The Day of the Day-Bed 


(Continued from page 317) 


pillows—and behold, a smart day-bed, in- 
deed, and in truth made from “what was at 
hand.” 

A most practical thing about this day-bed 
is that the velvet mattress cover buttons on. 
When the bed is to be used as a regulation 
bed, off slips the cover deftly, and there is a 
substantial, comfortable, real bed to insure 
the tired business woman’s tired guest a deep 


‘sleep. 


The small apartment, or the schoolgirl’s 
room, almost always has a cot. Usually this 
is spread with tapestry or with a rug during 
the day, and is flounced upon by all comers. 
The era of the day-bed has transformed this 
cot. No longer may its cover trail on the 
floor in unrestrained edges, no more may its 
pillows grow slatternly, unrebuked. The 
whole affair is well turned out this year, 
squared off at the corners, with rolls that keep 
their shape at the ends, and with pillows that, 
out of respect to the new regime, sit up form- 
ally against the wall. 

One such transformed cot I have seen has a 
brown silk-poplin cover. The top of the 
cover was made to fit snugly over the mattress, 
with pieces sewed on at the ends and sides to 
insure a good tight fit, instead of the draped 
line given by a one-piece cover. The valance 
was laid in plaits very close together, and 
pressed as straight and prim as could be; a 
tape covers the seam where the valance is 
joined to the top cover. This gives a square, 
upholstered effect to the cot, instead of the 
more or less sloppy appearance of the old- 
style arrangement. Smooth, tight rolls of the 
brown silk poplin, with long brown-silk tassels 
at the ends, finish the head and foot of this 
day-bed, and one proud, round, shirred pillow 
with a gold tassel, sits sedately in the middle, 
with its back against the wall. Any bachelor 


girl in the small city apartment can thus trans- 
form her plain old “friend-in-need”’ cot into a 
smart-looking day-bed, and improve the looks 
of her sitting-room, or studio, or den, as the 
case may be, one hundred per cent. 
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“HE WHO LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS, BUILDS 
OF CYPRESS AND BUILDS ‘FOR KEEPS.’”’ 


AND “HE WHO BUILDS OF CYPRESS BUILDS 
BUT ONCE ”’--(DODGE THE REPAIR BILLS') 





















can now have all the convenience and comfort thut 
come with electric light and running water in your country 
home no matter where you are located. One complete, 
compact system furnishes them both. 


@KEWANEE@ | 


COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on the ‘first cost, last longer, require fewer 
repairs than any other installation, and never fail to give 
absolute satisfaction yearin andyear out, ThereisaKewanee 
System to fit every need. 

An abundant supply of running water under strong pres- 
sure is always ready foruse, Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the turn of a switch. 

Write for bulletins on Running Water, Electric Light and 


sat. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO, 


(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 


439 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE | 


ON BEACON HILL |) om» BUNGALOW FOLKS “== 


By RIcHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 


With illustrations by Maurice E. Day | (Free) Working Plans in Volume 6, for 
A charming brochure, telling the | CYPR ESS B UNGAL OW aa 





story of the quaint C hristmas Eves | FULL SPECIFICATIONS GO WITH THE WORKING PLANS and are SUFFICIENT for any competent carpenter TO BUILD FROM. 
on Beacon Hill, from which the | Vol. 6 fs one vf the 40 odd books in the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. | Would yon like a list? 

1 a ° . It’s in Vol. 1 (ONE) which also contains the complete U.S. Govt. Rept. on i¢ Woo e ."" free on ri x 
old-time custom of « andle-lighting ASK ur “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT." any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. We recommend CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can 
and Christmas singing has spread PROVE itself “the one best wood”? for your use in the given case. 


from coast to coast. 25c postpaid. SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1206 Heard National Bank Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
; INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS OF YOUR LOCAL LUMBERMAN. IF HE DOESN’T PROMP LY SAY “YES."—TELL US. 





A remembrance for all 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 3oston, Mass. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 
41 Mt. Vernon Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.......for....... copies of 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON HILL. 
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The Atlantic Monthl = | 
Edecationd! Boca, |{ | THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 


HIS NEW DEPARTMENT of The = SHOPPING SERVICE 


Atlantic Monthly Company will un- 
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TUT 


parents and guardians in the selection = 
of schools for their children and wards. =| ere 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY EXTENDS A 
CALIFORNIA "‘scoxs™” 


CORDIAL INVITATION TO ALL READERS 
“Home Kraft Homes,” “Draughtsman,” ‘Kozy Homes,” and ‘‘Plan 


OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TO USE THIS 
Kraft’’—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


SERVICE FEATURE. BOTH MAGAZINES 
ARE UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 
DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 
518 Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 


dertake to gather all available information =| is a new feature which will interest you. Page 282 of this number tells about it | 

regarding the private schools of this coun- = | and shows a few of the attractive articles you will wish to buy. | 
f; the dat btained t i =| 

ee een es THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











IN WRITING PLEASE ADDRESS 
The Atlantic Monthly Educational Bureau 


The Atlantic Monthly Company = 
41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Build Now— 


put your own key in your own front door 


There will be pleasure in building your own home. Build 
promptly. Enjoy the comfort of a place planned to meet 
your own ideas. 


Build well. Sound judgment urges the use of good materials 
—especially in hardware. Sargent Hardware gives you the 
advantages of protection, conveniences and solid, substantial 
worth, combined with attractiveness. 

Sargent designers have created many tasteful patterns, in 
harmony with highest architectural and decorative standards. 
These are well illustrated in the Sargent Book of Designs. 
Write for a copy and discuss it with your architect. 

SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 








¢» Sargent Door Closers 


In every home there are doors that 
should be kept closed—the back-stair door, cellar 
door, storm door, lavatory orcoat-closet docr. Sar- 
gent door closers add to the quiet and dignity of 
the home—no doors ajar, no slamming and banging. 
Our light model fur screen doors is indispensable 
in the summer season. 
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HOTEL HAMILTON | 


Mo | (NEW YORK coun 
“The Bouse of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New York’s 
ultra smart hotels (opened in De- 
cember) ss Situated in the midtown 
motor crossways observing River- 





Illustrated brochure with room tariffs, Parents with 
children welcomed. Special menu and attention. 


16 Stories High. 
73rd Street West near 72nd Street Subway Express Station 
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Fay Bainter at Home 
(Continued from page 318) 


with their straight Italian backs, upholstered 
in a dim tapestry with an occasional glint of 
gold thread. 

More than original is the Spanish desk that 
is in the alcove, for Miss Bainter had this 
decorated especially to her liking. Grayish 
walnut on the exterior yields to a gorgeous red 
lacquer when the desk is open. Quaint boxes 
and pulls, escutcheons and hinges of silver 
make the interior a fascinating piece of furni- 
ture. In the corner, surrounded by plain- 
colored walls, it is a joyous centre of interest 
and delight. The alcove also has a baby- 
grand piano, so placed that the light falls from 
the window directly on the music pages, and 
also allows the soloist to sing into the room 
and toward the listeners. The opening into 
the alcove is hung with taupe and black block- 
printed linen, with a valance of taupe velvet 
above. The windows are hung in the same 
manner. Perhaps to my reader taupe and 
black sounds too sombre for daily use, but in 
reality a hint of orange and a patch of blue 
help out the design. Then, too, the room 
faces the south, and a sunny room does not 
need high color in the furnishing. Slightly 
veiling the glass, but not interfering with the 
sunlight, are curtains of linen canvas hung 
English fashion, on each sash. 

In the bedroom the furniture is almost cot- 
tage-like in the simplicity of its style. It is 
painted a light peacock green, with motifs of 
a basket of flowers. Rather unusual is the 
dressing-table and the rush-bottomed bench 
before it, and mirror hung with quaint cord 
and tassels. The glass top covers a bit of 
brocade, and the electric light above is veiled 
by a charming silk shade. The taupe rug 
is also the floor covering in this room. The 
bed is draped with old-rose taffeta with 
ruffles of the same. Pillow roll and top have 
a few silk rosebuds to relieve the color. The 
highboy is used instead of a bureau or dresser, 
and is painted green, so also is the kidney 
table and standard lamp. The comfortable 
day-bed is upholstered with a linen featuring 
the old rose. Taffeta curtains with close- 
hung valance of the linen drape the win- 
dows. 

The possibilities of old, unattractive houses 
are hardly discernible at first glance, but the 
remodeling has proved that they were well 
worth the trouble. 


The Home of Mrs. Robert Hotz 
in Chicago 


(Continued from page 299) 


have an overdrapery and valance of old green 
striped velvet. 

On the third floor are bedrooms, morning- 
room and sewing-room. A guest-room, with 
painted furniture—beds, dressing-table and 
writing-desk—is one of the most attractive 
rooms. Here we find a black rug for the floor 
covering. At the windows of this room the 
over-drapery is of pink-and-green brocade, 
with a pattern matching, or quite similar to, 
that of the furniture. 

The whole house is restful and harmonious; 
it is indeed an ideal city home. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 330) 


spring. This insect hibernates in the adult 
beetle stage, and its chances of getting 
through the winter safely depend largely 
upon its ability to find plenty of food late in 
autumn. 

Many other plant-destroying insects pass 
the winter as adults. All through November 
one may see on bright sunny days a fragile 
butterfly sunning itself in sheltered nooks. It 
is called the Antiopa or Mourning Cloak 
butterfly. It passes the winter in this adult 
stage finding shelter beneath the loose bark of 
trees or in various other crevices. In spring 
these butterflies lay eggs upon the twigs of 
elm, willow and other shade trees. The eggs 
soon hatch into small blackish caterpillars 
that feed upon the expanding leaves, often 
defoliating young trees. 

When you are plowing or spading your 
garden you will often turn up the large brown 
May beetles or June bugs. If you had not 
disturbed them they would have rested 
quietly in the soil until early next summer 
when they would come forth to do some dam- 
age by eating the leaves of fruit trees, but 
much more by laying eggs that would develop 
into the destructive white grubs which devour 
roots of so many garden crops. One import- 
ant advantage of turning over the soil in 
fall is that it thus exposes these beetles to 
the elements. Many other pests are also de- 
stroyed by this practise. 

Large numbers of garden insects pass the 
winter in the egg stage. Most of these are so 
small that they are not easy to find, and the 
wise gardener will take their presence for 
granted and burn up all refuse likely to harbor 
them. A few of these pests, however, lay 
eggs in clusters of such size that they are 
easily seen. The common tent caterpillar 
is one of these. The egg masses may be 
found on apple and wild-cherry twigs any 
time after the leaves fall. In each cluster 
there are likely to be two or three hundred 
eggs, each containing a tiny caterpillar wait- 
ing to come out in spring. On young trees 
the eggs are readily collected and burned—a 
better way than to wait until the caterpillars 
begin feeding upon the leaves. 

While it is highly important to take all 
possible measures in autumn against such 
old and well-known pests as those mentioned, 
as well as many other familiar kinds, it is 
even more important to be on the watch for 
several new pests which are now at work in 
various parts of the United States, doing an 
enormous damage and threatening to become 
widespread in their distribution. Among the 
worst of these are the gypsy moth, the corn 
borer and the Japanese beetle. 

The gypsy moth is now scattered over a 
large part of New England, and despite the 
strenuous efforts of state and national author- 
ities it seems to be slowly spreading into new 
territory. The special danger from these 
pests is due to the fact that they multiply so 
rapidly, feed so ravenously, and attack prac- 
tically all kinds of growing plants, including 
even the coniferous evergreens. They seem 
to be comparatively little injured by birds or 
Parasitic and predaceous enemies, although 
every effort has been made to introduce into 
this country the enemies that keep the species 
in check in Europe. These destructive ‘gyp- 
sies pass the winter in the egg stage. The 
eggs are in masses of (Continued on page 343) 
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“Sloane” VACUUM CLEANERS 


HE most powerful, and therefore the most efficient devices of the kind 
yet produced, ‘‘Sloane’’ Vacuum Cleaners are guaranteed by an old 
established house with years of experience in the best methods of caring 
for floor coverings, hangings and household furnishings. 

Their absolute reliability, as well as the ease, economy, and broad scope 
of their operation, are other features which commend ‘Sloane’ Vacuum 
Cleaners above all similar devices. Demonstrations gladly given. 

Portable Model for household use, $46 
Eight extra attachments, $10 additional 
Other modelsforevery purpose. Stationary Plants installed. Descriptive circular upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Fifth Avenue and 47th Street 
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The Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


If you want amusement and many a chuckle here is a book 
brimful of humorous situations. 
An excellent book to read aloud. 
75 cents, postpaid (After Jan. 1, 1920, $1.00) 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 











Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ soe copies of THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 
Name :........... 5 ch 
Street State 
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Heating a radiator 
with a 
teakettle 






















Thic demonstrating outfit is not for sale. 
We make this statement because so many 
people who have seen it in operation con- 
sidered it efficient enough to be sold asa 
complete heating unit for a room. 








T can be done: it was done at the Ottawa Technical School before a 
group of engineers who were amazed at the demonstration. The radi- 
ator was fitted with a Dunham Radiator Trap—a simple little device 
that automatically removes the air and water from each radiator so that 
the steam can circulate freely. Free circulation of the steam is absolutely 
necessary. Until you get it you can shovel in the coal until you 
are blue in the face: the radiators will get noisy and leaky, but 
they won’t get as hot as they should. 


DUNI SERVICE 


The Dunham Radiator Trap, as used for sixteen years in prom- 
inent buildings, including the Woolworth Building, is only one 
part of Dunham Heating Service. The complete Service revamps 
existing steam heating systems, designs new ones for homes, 
apartments, office buildings, industrial plants, etc.—all in close —a 
cooperation with the architect, the heating and ventilating engi- 
neer and the heating contractor. 


To get more hours of heating comfort per ton of coal write 
at once for booklet ‘“‘ The Story of Dunham Heating”’. 






Dunham 

Packless 
Radiator 
Valve 








Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


Reputable steam heating contractors in towns of less than 100,000 population will find 
the Dunham Service Station Plan a practical business-getter. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


-_.. Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
Factories: Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 


























lr Noisy, half hot radiators waste heat 
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Would You Like to Own This Home? 
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UT of many designs submitted in a contest 

held under auspices of THe House Brav- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- 
ing little six-room house to be the best. In 
making their award, they considered every phase 
of the small-house problem, including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the 
arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. Those 
who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 
of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of 
Architecture—III 
(Continued from page 324) 


their time to architecture as a fine art. 
They studied abroad or studied with men 
who had studied abroad, and in this way 
acquired a background of knowledge which 
they brought to the service of the art in this 
country. McIntire of Salem and Bulfinch 
of Boston are among the most conspicuous 
examples. 

In spite of the differing types of house, the 
good examples all manifest the same character- 
istics. The simple mass of the plan is em- 
phasized in the simple mass of the exterior. 
The outside finish was sometimes of brick, 
sometimes of wood, sometimes of stone, but 
never, as frequently today, a badly contrasted 
mixture of the three. In other words, simplic- 
ity controlled in treatment as well as in 
mass. The ridge, cornice, base, etc., were 
unbroken. The detail was as simple as con- 
struction and quality of house permitted. 

What we have found out is that tradition 
in this country began with the idea of house 


~ which the early settlers brought over from 


England. This idea simplified itself in their 
minds to the essentials both for livableness 
and appearance. It was further altered by 
conditions of climate, and further still by 
local materials. The materials exercised an 
immediate and strong influence on types. 
You will find that the brick type of house 
differs considerably from the wooden type 
of house. The stone house, being of masonry 
construction like the brick, differs just as much 
from the wooden house, but not as much from 
the brick house. In the same way, the stucco 
house differs less from the wood than from the 
masonry construction, because stucco as used 
today is, like wood, a finish applied to a struc- 
ture which is usually wood. 

The influence of climate and materials upon 
the original type are as great today or should 
be as great today as they ever have been, 
but the personal factor has to a large extent 
the right of choice as to material. There are 
always certain characteristics in a particular 
site that should influence the prospective 
builder, but in the final analysis the builder 
still exercises a personal choice. 

One of the great dangers today is the mass of 
various kinds of patent building materials 
which have flooded the market. This applies 
both to variations of the old products and to 
entirely new products. We have, for in- 
stance, all kinds of bricks, of all colors, laid 
up in all kinds of patterns. We have all 
kinds of patent imitation stone. We have all 
kinds of new surface treatments for stucco, 
and we have finally a strong tendency to design 
our wood houses along alien or bizarre lines. 

This great number of variations of old 
materials is due to the strong desire in this 
country to emphasize and over-emphasize the 
personal element. A man likes to be different 
from his neighbor, and he falls into the error 
easily enough of thinking that superficial 
differences indicate fundamental differences. 
This finds expression in queer houses; but 
queerness is not by any means a mark of 
individuality. If a man wore ruffles on his 
trousers, any of his neighbors would know that 
he was queer, but for some reason or other he 
can wear ruffles on his house and not be put 
into the insane asylum. Using queer materials 
or a mixture of simple materials is nothing more 
than ruffles on trousers (Continued on page 344) 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 341) 


several hundred each and their life-story is 
this: The adult gypsy moths appear upon 
the wing during the latter part of summer. 
The females with their heavy, egg-laden 
bodies can scarcely fly at all, so they are likely 
to lay their eggs near the place where they 
came from the chrysalis. For this purpose 
they often crawl into crevices in walls or 
buildings or in hollow trees. The eggs 
remain unhatched until about the time the 
leaves begin to grow the following spring. 
Then the tiny caterpillars come forth to feed 
upon the foliage. They grow rapidly, molt- 
ing several times as the weeks go by, until ; nT 

finally they become full-grown hairy cater- & 
pillars that change to pupe within very slight ; Fi 

silken cocoons, if indeed the few silken threads Be 
that commonly protect them may be called ' —— 
cocoons. A short time later they change — 
again to adult moths. \/ Comfort, rest and true hospitality lie straight ahead—go pull the knocker 


These pests are introduced into new locali- ae . ; ; 
A living porch for an Indian Summer evening before 






































ties in various ways. The eggs may be car- 

the first chill wind drives us indoors—a dining porch 
blown long distances through the air during 
motor trucks or railroad trains. So it is safe bid landlords, janitors and “cliff dwelling” goodbye. 


ried on boards, stones, trees, barrels, or many 
fora sunny October breakfast, and the rest of the 
strong winds. Caterpillars of all ages may 
to assume that there is a possibility of the 
introduction of the pest at any place, and any ° 
suspicious-looking caterpillars or egg-masses T a Sas O [ eS 
I In 


other things. The young caterpillars may be 
be carried hundreds of miles by automobiles, house mn keeping. Own yourown home—own itnow— 
should be sent at once to the state experiment 


station. 

The corn-borer is one of the best examples to be had in abundance, affords an all ‘round building 
f the benefit that may come f burning . ‘ ° 
ag goer fe egg ae Aggy gp material of thorough satisfaction and moderate cost. More 
comparatively new arrival, at present  re- particularly is it superior as interior woodwork because of 
stricted to New England, but with vast pos- ot os ee Ne POR Pe . : 
sibilities for damage to sweet corn and field natural requisite qualities in takin stains (no raised grain) 
corn should it extend its range, as it seems and white enamel (no discoloration). Ournew folio of 
likely todo. The larva burrows in the stalks, . . . i re 
soon destroying their usefulness. The insect home designs, including that shown above, and finished 


remains in the stalks through the winter, so 
the surest remedy is to burn these in November. 

The Japanese beetle As still another recent \ Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Markea and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies. 
visitor that has made its unwelcome way to ¢ 
our shores. Apparently it may have come e 
in the beautiful Japanese irises. It is here, Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
at any rate, being now found in New Jersey 1131 Boyle Building 
and Pennsylvania, with a good chance that it XZ : 
has been sent to many other places. So it Little Rock, Arkansas 
is worth watching for, and a good way to 
learn about it is to send to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington for a circular dis- 
cussing it. 

So we may summarize the fall campaign 
against our garden foes in some such way as 
this: Leave nothing in the garden for insects 
to feed upon. Burn all refuse that may har- 
bor them. Plow or spade the soil to expose 
those that hibernate therein. Destroy all 
eggs that may be seen. Dig the borers out of 
the fruit trees. And especially keep informed 
of the newly introduced pests and sound the 
alarm as soon as they are found. 


samples will convince you. Sent on request—write now. 




















































Dodson Purple Dodson Winches Dodson Sexangular 
MartinHouse, cottage Blue bird House in diame- Filicner House 16% in. 
style) 28 compartments, 4 compartments, ter, Price lone, 12 in. wide, LLin, 
Sex27 in. Price $14.00. 21 inches bign. $5.00. deep, Price $5.00. 


Dodson Wren House. 4 

compartments 28 in, 
igh. 18 in in diameter 
Price $5.00. 


A Worth While Christmas Gift 


ek 
Planning for Early Plums ¥ j It brings happiness for alifetime. There is no gift that will give more happiness than a 
A. 
4‘ 


DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


or feeding device. Every year will bring to your friend the memory of your loving thoughtfulness. 
Dodson Bird Houses and feeding Devices win _ ful “Bird Lodge.” Cultivate the song birds. 
the Song Birds because they are built byabird- They will protect your shrubs and gardens 
lover who lives in a bird sanctuary, and has _ from insect pests. 


TERY few home gardeners seem to realize 

the modern possibilities in plum-growing. 

In fact, plums of any kind have almost dis- 

appeared from most home grounds, and the 

only supply of this delicious fruit for the 
average family comes from the fruit-stands to | 
which it is sent from California. 
This unfortunate condition should be reme- | 
died by everyone who (Continued on page 345) | 





devoted years of study to the songbirds, their Order Now. Free bird book and colored bird Dodson 
~~ picture worthy of framing. . - 


Budub a 


habits, and in attracting them around beauti- 
President American iati 
Ss Joseph H. Dodson 563 Mtiscn ave. ““Kenwanecs uneste 
Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of thesse quarrelsome pests. Price $7. 
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Burn Electricity or 


Coal in this Range 


At a turn of the switch you get instant 
heat, high, medium or low as desired. 
With electricity you get cleanliness because 
there is no soot or smoke to discolor cook- 
ing utensils or kitchen walls. 


Deane'’s Grench Range 


using electricity in combination with coal is one that 
you will take pride in showing your friends. 
Consumption of fuel is held toa minimum. In fact, 
it has been said that the saving in fuel soon pays for 
the range. Ovens bake evenly because the heat 
passes around them on five sides. 

A general favorite is the range illustrated. It has 
an electric oven, cooking top and broiler, besides one 
coal oven and fire chamber. A detailed description 





of it—and many others— is given in ‘‘ The Heart of 

the Home,” our portfolio of unusual ranges. A copy 

will be sent you on request. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. Electric and Coal Range built for W. H. Davis, Bronxville, N. Y. 
265-267 West 36 St..New York. NY. Architects, Clark and Arms. 

















“RED GUM is such a ‘well behaved’ wood.” 


WHEN PROPERLY INSTALLED “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD”? IS TRACTABLE AS WELL AS LOVELY. 


\§ Residence of Mr. E. C. Delafield, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y. Enjoy 
Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Ash for Booklets. 


“AAA AHL OL AOL V., "NMOUd WAVM ‘HOIN VANOL TVA. 
‘HONOL AHL OL NILVS SV JHOS LAA ‘GOOMCYVH ONTIAUNA Me 


WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 





EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FINE CABINET 

















AMERICAN -Harpwoop Mrrs. Ascociarion, Gum Dmision, _onenaren le, Mempuis, TENN. | 
| = ee | 

















seriously to the problem of good books for children, 
and to this end will publish early in November 


The Firelight Fairy Book 


By HENRY B. BESTON 


| BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY MAURICE E, DAY 


| The Atlantic Monthly Press is addressing. itself 


A book combining real literary and artistic value with the charm of the old- 
fashioned fairy book. $3.00 postpaid. 
Atlantic books as gifts will be daintily wrapped, and 
sent direct with Christmas Card bearing name of donor. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of 
Architecture.—III 
(Continued from page 342) 


The personal factor can have full play in all 
legitimate matters, and the owner will find as 
much opportunity in a house as he does in 
clothes to exercise his choice and to impress 
upon his house his own individuality. Styles 
in clothes change from season to season, 
whereas styles in houses alter very slowly. 
This means that an owner has to survey the 
styles in houses over a longer period of time, 
and this in turn means that he cannot hope to 
arrive at right conclusions without a good deal 
of care and study on his own part, or profes- 
sional assistance, or better still, a mixture of 
the two. The more he studies his own prob- 
lem, the better he will be able to recognize 
what is basic in the design of a house, and the 
less he will be willing to depart from this basic 
idea, but it is doubtful if any owner has the 
time or background to qualify himself as 
architect. His study of his own problem will 
be as likely to prove to him the need of having 
professional help as to prove anything else. 
The owners who get the best houses are those 
who have considered and employed all the 
elements which go to the making of a good 
house. 


The Historic New Jersey Room 
(Continued from page 324) 


Revolution. The magnificent new building 
of the D. A. R. in Washington needed to have 
a New Jersey room fitted up. Why not raise 
the stranded wreck and use if for that pur- 
poser 

Such a project is not to be lightly under- 
taken. It involves care and expense and 
prolonged attention. But the New Jersey 
women were equal to the task and enlisted 
the co-operative efforts of the various local 
chapters. The vessel’s timbers were taken 
from the water, and for three long years were 
given a chance to dry out. Then the English 
oak was carved into the furnishings shown in 
this picture—the wainscoting, table, chairs, 
candlesticks, even the beams in the ceiling— 
all were contributed by our British friends of 
long ago when the Augusta sank in the Dela- 
ware. The oak was finished in its natural 
state taking on beautiful dark-brown tones 
which are distinctive and attractive. 

Fittingly enough the chairs were carved 
out in old Jacobean style, each chair being 
donated by a local chapter of the New Jersey 
D. A. R. The anchor was also rescued and 
converted into a lighting fixture. 


Wrens Like Human Society 


The house wren is one of the most sociable 
and confiding of birds, and on this account 
it will build its nest in little houses that 
are built for them, no matter how close this 
is to a human habitation, says the American 
Forestry Association, Washington, whose bird- 
building contest is arousing widespread interest 
in bird life and conservation among school 
children throughout the nation. Furthermore, 
the wren is one of the most valuable of birds, 
for it feeds entirely on insects and thus helps 
to save the trees and the vegetables in the 
garden from the pests which would eat them 
The wren builds its nest of grass or weeds 
stuffed into any crevice that takes its fancy. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 343) 

has land enough to grow a few fruit trees. 

One can easily have p ums ripening even in “ed . ° 

northern New England from July until Octo- om a Le ag ike of 

ber—a food supply not to be lightly ignored. rustworthy Cc haracter 

There are excellent new varieties of plums F the name of ESTEY stands 
out as one of the strongest 


that ripen very early and are hardy in tree 
and bud in severe climates. These are mostly forces in the field of music. 


of hybrid origin, with the characteristics of < . 
ti i_4 Much of America’s early 
musical efforts centered 


the Japanese types prevailing. 
In my experimental orchard in the beautiful 


town of Ellsworth, New Hampshire—amid A: , e among ESTE Y-made in- 

the foothills of the White Mountains—I have | i PT aL, > strani: 

been growing plums of many sorts for years. He Pree, ; 2 = 

The climate, of course, is as severe as one He SA — » And the ESTEY piano, today, 

could well find in any of the Eastern States; gf e still remains the symbol for all 

but I have been able to have sent from Cali- : = Bate the rugged qualities which first 

fornia several of the newest creations of Bur- nl —: made the name of ESTEY a 
=. = household word, three-quarters 


bank and other specialists and get them to 


live and bear fruit with greatest freedom. of a century ago. 





Until very recently the best early plum for ; 4 
northern climates has been the Red June— | [i Estey Piano Co. 
a well-known Japanese sort of excellent qual- | [i New York 


ity. In northern New Hampshire this ripens 
about the middle of August and bears regu- 
larly and abundantly. It makes splendid 
preserves and is yet one of the best sorts for 
the home orchard. The new Santa Rosa, 
however, is a welcome addition to go with it, 


for the fruit ripens earlier and is of better D REER’ &. 


quality. It is one of the most important 


























recent acquisitions to our lists and should ° 
have the careful consideration of every home Hardy Perennial Phlox 
gardener who is trying to keep up to the times. may be planted any time before the 
I discovered the Santa Rosa by watching the 

“ a ground freezes. 
announcements of the California nursery- 
men. Most of the new fruits are first prop- Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue : 
agated there, and one has to wait for years : it ; arr S uper 1 acs 
before trees are generally offered in the East. offers a very select list of varieties which 
There are several other recent sorts which are includes the most desirable colors. They For Fall Planting 
well worth trying—notably Formosa and succeed in almost any soil and position, Lilae- time is springtime at its best. One can scarcely con- 

— ae ai * ‘i ° ‘ s ive of a spring garden without Lilacs 
aye a of ge maa be Laan and flower for a long hy - os = 4 pase, —_ filling the air with delicate fragrance. 
in the early spring. In ordering trees from mingly perfect as were the cld purple and white sorts 
lee Baril - P 8 ‘ h tle f E continue growing an ower weesy or the master hybridizer, Victor Lemoine, touched them with 
the Pacific Coast it is worth while for East- many years. The Catalogue also gives a sie mage hand, and lo, meet eo @ multitude of glorified 
. Ao . 7 rms and hew colors appeared, with indiv 

eners to have them shipped by express rather complete list of seasonable Seeds, Plants | trusses more than doubled in size; with varieties early and 
than freight. In the latter case there are end Bulbs Sow outdoor Fall planting anil pena ate thus considerably lengthening the blooming 
likely to be dangerous delays. . . ody “All these new Lil lly free bl - 

S includes many plants suitable for growing |} | = surpaseing the old sorts, and I have over 100 of the vane, 


ties growing on their own roots. If you wish these rich 
blooms in your garden next spring, the plants must be 
set this fall. 


French Roman Hyacinths in the Window Garden and Conservatory. 


plants. If you do not have a copy of this Seventh Edition, 


are beautiful and fragrant, and the bulbs 
send for one today. 


are not expensive. HENRY A. DREER 
Unlike the Dutch hyacinths, these Roman 714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

sorts do not require a long period of root 

development before being brought to light 


and heat. In a cool room they may be left D N G E E R O Ss E Ss | VICK? S ~ GARDE GUIDE 


EXT to the Paper-White narcissus, the A copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue , co 
N : T . ae, oy andl lb ied f rt 8 | Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
a renc ronal apie S are the — thi e saa ree to anyone mentioning pe eee. Sag describes Lemoine’s new Lilacs, 
" s t r ayy J eutzias, iladelphus, Japanese and G Iris, 
of the spring-llowering bulbs to grow ey this magazine than 500 varieties of Peonies, Sree | 


Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
= esas aban Wyomissing, Penna. 





COT CUT 











“UO 























in the light from the first, although ordinarily 

better results are likely to come from keeping | Sturdy as Osis, are alvaye arovm on their ons rowitie Guileery. | TULIPS ‘The leading avtaority for 70years, Send NARCISSUS. 

them in the dark fora while after planting. | Send today for Dingee ** Guide to Rose Culture.”’ | HYACINTHS for your copy today before you forget. HARDY PLANTS 
These hyacinths mav be grown in water, in DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1172, West Grove, Pa. | James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





fibre or in soil. If planted early in November 
they may be had in blossom for the Christmas 
holidays; and when grown in attractive flower 

jars, they make ideal gifts. | 


ANDORRA 


Everégreens, Trees and 
Shrubs of distinction 


for profit as well as for shade, 
on lawn and roadside, 
Profits $100 to $300 per acre. 
| Trees bear in three to five 


years. Best way to utilize 
waste land. 
We have all varieties for 


Northern planting. Guaran- SN There is a fall list ready 


teed truetoname. Send for 
handsomely illustrated Cata- 


logue, showing nuts full size Buiterick Pecan AND ORRA NUR Ss BRIE Ss 


McCoy Nut Nurseries Warner Harper. Prop. 
Largest Northern Pecan Nursery in America Shoes ut Hill, Phila.., Penna 


i] 717 Old State Bank Bldg., Evansville, Ind. | 


























The Greatest Novel Ever Written—by the 
Most Popular Author in All the World 


Harold Bell Wright 


Vibrant with the local color of the mystic, 
enchanted Ozarks—The Shepherd of the Hills 
country. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and 
Betty Jo are more than creations—they are 
actual, human realities. 


Illustrations by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


First Printing—Forty Carloads—750,000 Copies 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT carries a message that will strengthen human 
fai.h to happiness: ‘*The foundation principles of life—honest7, courage, fidelity, morality, 
etc.—are eternal facts. Life must and will go on. You can neither stop it nor turn it 
back.’’? Inthe author’s inimitable, fascinating style this message is like a heaven-sent bless- 
ing that will cheer and give courage to millions of weary, storm-tossed souls that have all but 
gone down in these recent years of world chaos, ‘‘The Re-Creation of Brian Kent’’ isa 
delightful Ozark story of life and love, sweet aad appealing with pathos, rich in philosophy, 
masterful in character analysis, charming in description and intensely dramatic, not with 
physical combat, but with skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of the invisible forces 


of life, 
Full Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 
Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews—The 
Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life ze 16mo.,Cloth 
‘A literary gem that will live” The Uncr owned King 60 Cents 
Our Big Catalog of We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, 

Books of All Publishers F REE over 25,000 books of Laue publishers. We supply 


| the largest number of public, private and school libraries and individuals with all their books. 
Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 



























THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
|| E,W. REYNOLDS, President 
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Then Get This New Country 
House Number FREE 


HE October issue of The Architectural Record 

is devoted exclusively to country and subur- 
ban homes, with more than 100 photographs, 
exterior and interior views and floor plans, illus- 
trating the most successful recent work of leading 
architects throughout the country. 


From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
devoted to progress and practice in all branches of architecture — 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations per month. Some houses are published in each 
issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as 
well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 

Special Offer Subscribe now to start December, 1919,and we will send you FREE this valuable Country 
House Number; also the issues of September and November—15 numbers for only $3.00. 
Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 








to Build? 








THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH StT., NEW YorK CITY H.B. 11-19 
Send free your September, October and November numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning December, 

1919, for which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 

IR oer ne See anin gp beeen RAD init ee ee bake ee ebabma eer riekr den tbbhnwawwensdsaceeeaiee 

Occupation - . Address... . eee nem, 
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Some Books of Interest 


OR our readers who want to go deeper 

into certain phases of architecture, decora- 
ting or gardening than we can possibly take 
them in the limited space of a magazine page, 
we have looked up and carefully examined a 
number of books which offer the best that 
has been written on these subjects. Every 
book has been approved by our Readers’ Ser- 
vice—which means that the information it 
contains is authoritative. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, will supply any of the books listed 
below on order. A check for the specified 
amount should be enclosed. 


HousE PLANNING AND BUILDING 


Title Author Price 

Homemakers’ Questions 

and Answers $1.00 
The Colonial House Joseph Chandler 2.50 
Bungalows Henry H. Saylor 2.50 
Modern Farm Buildings Alfred Hopkins 2.50 
Concrete and Stucco 

Houses Oswald C. Hering 2.50 
Low Cost Suburban 

Homes Richardson Wright 1.25 
One Hundred Country 

Houses Aymar Embury II 3.00 
The Honest House uby Goodnow and 
fb Rayne Adams 3.50 
Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 2.50 
English House Design Ernest Willmott 4.50 
Making a Fireplace Henry H. Saylor .50 
Making a Garage A. Raymond Ellis .50 
How to Study Architec- 

ture Chas. H. Caffin 3.50 
The Dutch Colonial House Aymar Embury II 2.50 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 

tecture Talbot F. Hamlin 2.50 
Remodeled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Half-Timber House Allen W. Jackson 2.50 
Architectural Styles for 

Country Houses Henry H. Saylor 2.50 

INTERIOR DECORATING 

The Art of Interior Deco- Emily Burbank and 

ration Grace Wood 2.50 
Handbook of Furniture 

Styles Walter A. Dyer 1.50 
Modern American Period 

Furniture Dean and Peterson .00 


3 
Helen Churchill Candee 1 
Helen Churchill Candee 4.00 
Mary Churchill Ripley 3.50 


Jacobean Furniture 
The Tapestry Book 
The Oriental Rug Book 
Making Curtains and 

Hangings Agnes Foster .50 
Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure .50 
Making and Furnishing 

Outdoor Rooms and 

Porches H. D. Eberlein .50 
Colonial Homes and Their 


Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 1.25 
Decorative Styles and 

Periods Helen Churchill Candee 2.50 
How to Know Period 

Styles W. L. Kimmerle 1.50 

HOUSEKEEPING 
Nutrition of a Household E. and L. Brewster 1.25 
The Efficient Kitchen Georgie B. Child 1.25 
Harper's Household 

Handbook 1.25 
Care of a House Clark 1.50 
Housekeepers’ Handy 

Book Lucia M. Baxter 1.25 
The Business of Home 

Management Mary Pattison 2.00 
For the Comfort of the 

Family Josephine Story 1.00 

GARDENING 


Backyard Garden, The Edward J. Farrington 1.00 


Design in Landscape 


Gardening Root and Kelley 2.00 
Garden Ornament Gertrude Jekyll 28.00 
Outdoor Theatres Frank A. Waugh 2.50 
The Well-Considered 

Garden Mrs. Francis King 2.00 
Garden Steps Ernest Cobb 3S 
Gardening for Little Girls Olive Hyde Foster 1.00 
The Backyard Garden Edward I. Farrington 1.00 
Home Fruit Grower M. G. Kains 1.50 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Under Glass William Turner 3.65 
Making Paths and Drive- 

ways C.H. Miller .50 


Introduction to the Study 
of Landscape Design Hubbard and Kimball 6.00 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Home Craftsof Today and 
Yesterday Florence Buchanan 1.25 
Collectors’ Manual N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 


and Sheffield Plate N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Chats on English China Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Old Furniture Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Old Clocks Arthur Hayden 2.50 
The Old China Book N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Hand Woven Coverlets Eliza Calvert Hall 3.00 


Send for our list of special combination 
offers of the above books with THE House 
BEAUTIFUL for one year. 
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HOUSE SURGERY 


Why Destroy When You Can Conserve? 











BEFORE AFTER 
WE redeem architectural monstrosities. We make beautiful, livable and practical, houses that have 
become eyesores to their owners and the neighbors. We will take a house that the owner has entirely 
given up hope of enjoying himself or finding a buyer for and readily convert this liability into an asset. 


The illustrations published herewith have to do with an actual remodel- 
ing of a house in one of the exclusive sections suburban to New York 


Send for further particulars and for a copy of our illustrated booklet D, “Before and After” 


HENRY J. DAVISON inc. eee ane Femueks 489 Park Avenue, New York 
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\y STA 
All One Wishes to Know on the Subject \ suULD Now "“CREO-DIPT”™\\ 
tained @\\ 


Under One Cover 
FOR FUTURITY hingles 


—< — 
, Ge S — oT M With “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles on 
Practical Book Rte TH: PRACTICAL side walls as well as roofs, you have builded 























Fates 


WK 








ey -BOOK OF ts artistic and economic values into your home 
of Interior “Tk INTERIOR f «that will last a life-time. 

| DECORATION ae Their colors—your choice of thirty shades— 

ABBOT MECLURE 2 are fast, because pure earth pigments ground 


Decoration 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
ABBOT MCCLURE and 
EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 
7 Plates in Color. 283 in Doubletone and 


aChart. Quarto. Decorated cloth 
in a box, $7.50 net. 


twice in pure linseed oil are driven into the 
wood fibres with creosote oil. 


ms 


tin GP IF Or 
a & 


Their quality—selected cedar shingles from 
inspected logs—is better than the open mar- 
ket affords. 





Ask your Architect and Lumber Dealer. 
Write for ‘‘ Portfolio of Homes’”’ and Sample 
Colors. Consider “Dixie White” side walls 
with 24-inch Shingles. Investigate ‘Thatch 























Za 


A thoroughly comprehensive and practical book for householders, deco- 





a oe . Ly 

: rators, libraries, and for manufacturers, dealers and salesmen in furniture =| Roofs” with stucco or brick cottages. 

4 and furnishings. Covering the furnishing of the small house or apartment as NY CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc 

i well as the palatial abode, it is of the highest value to the householder whether x ‘ 

. he is improving his own premises or if employing the services of a decorator. 3 \077 Oliver St., Ne. Tonawanda, NY. 4. 

i The text is fully illuminated by the 300 illustrations to which references . ; Pe 
are given at every point, so that actual results are before the reader. SS 


There is no other one work in which Period Decoration, British, Conti- 7 
nental and American, and from 1500 to the present day is treated. 

Practical Decoration and Furnishing of the house or apartment today are 
clearly and systematically covered in 12 chapters on Colour, Walls, Floors, 
Windows, Furniture and Arrangement; Textiles, Lighting, Mantels, Pictures 
and Decorative Accessories. 

For the first time is given a logical synthesis of assembling styles in the 
right manner, avoiding the pitfalls of eclectic furnishing and securing interest 
and variety. 

Another “Practical Book” which lives up to its title. 
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Write for Circulars of PRACTICAL BOOKS— Seven Titles 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Publishers J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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Three Heating Questions 
And One Happiness-Giving Answer 


f a 3. 

Do you have to hug your radia- Do you have to huddle over Or have you a Kelsey Health 
tors; not only to get warm, but your register, and half the time Heated home, where heat peace 
to keep warm? get cold air instead of warm? and comfort just naturally exist 

Are you annoyed by their Do you have to shut off some all the while. 
everlasting thumpings and rooms, when you want to heat In which case, your entire house 
bangings? others? is not only cosy and comfortable, 

Are you tired of their hissing Do you have to dust things off but ventilated and humidified at 
and sissing? Have they soiled several times a day? Are you the same time. 
your rugs, or spoiled your floors 
and walls, by temper-testing 
leakings? 


You have no dust. There is no 
gas. There is nothing to leak. 
You get more heat from less coal. 


bothered with gas, just when you 
wanted to be most soothed with 
heat comfort? 








If you haven't this Kelsey Health Heat happiness, then send 
for our booklet called—‘t Some Saving Sense on Heating.” 


HE Kewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
103-H Park Avenue 


BOSTON 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
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HUNTALATO ETAL ENTE TATE 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and 
nature — a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young 
readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $7.50 postpaid. 


To be published early in November 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - -_ Boston, Massachusetts 


Ture ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $..... eee! copies of UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
NE SSN ee ian vic cb da oa e eae eee 0 RAE Oe ee Re LS, ir] ARRAS eds oN RACY 5 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE House BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read- 
+ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


One of our readers living in New York is 
anxious to secure a small house of six or seven 
rooms, with two baths and all modern conven- 
iences. The location must be within forty- 
five minutes of New York City. 


In Oneida County, Adirondack Moun- 
tains, is a farm of 800 acres with a good re- 
modeled farmhouse of eight rooms and two 
baths. Attached isa bungalow containing three 
rooms and bath, and there are in addition a 
fine barn, an ice house, store house, boat and 
spring houses and a farmer’s home. A lake 
on the property ‘offers opportunity for swim- 
ming and the woods harbor a number of deer. 
The price asked for this place is $25,000. 


Situated about sixteen miles from Chicago, 
in a beautiful suburb, are fifteen acres of high 
ground carefully laid out with large shade 
trees, shrubbery, fruit trees (bearing), veget- 
ables and flower gardens, lily pond and large 
lawns. The sixteen-room house is built of 
rock-faced St. Lawrence marble, with glazed tile 
and copper roof, and both front and rear veran- 
dahs and porte-cochere; and the interior is fin- 
ished entirely in hand-polished hard woods of 
selected grains. The property is in a: high 
state of cultivation and is priced at $100,000. 


There is for sale on Long Island, New 
York, a very attractive property of 83 acres 
on a good road connecting Port Jefferson with 
Patchoque (north and south shores of Long 
Island). The land is partly in woodland, 
mostly oak, locust and pine. The cleared 
land is at present used for gardening and 
small fruits, and there are good apple and 
pear trees on the place, also twenty or more 
good bearing grape vines. This farm is an 
excellent one for poultry and is offered at 
$55.00 per acre. 


A real opportunity is offered to anyone 
wishing a comfortable and charming home at 
Pasadena, California. The house, which 
was built three years ago, has every modern 
convenience, including a gas furnace, which is a 
great factor in California, as this is the ideal 
way of heating in that climate; there are 
eleven rooms, including two sleeping porches, 
a sun parlor and a screened porch. The 
house is gray with white trim and a dull green 
roof, has fruit trees and a lawn in back and 
front, and the downstairs living-room, which 
has a large fireplace, extends across the whole 
front of the house. The sun parlor is just off 
the dining-room, and back of the dining-room 
are kitchen and laundry. There is a maid’s 
room back of the parlor. Upstairs are bed- 
rooms, one of which commands a wonderful 
view of snow-capped mountains; there is also 
a children’s room with large play and sleeping 
porch. The location is convenient to Los 
Angeles, and the house is meant for a perma- 
nent home. The reason it is being offered for 


sale is that business interests take the present 
owner to New York. The price is $10,000 
furnished, $9,000 unfurnished. 
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The charm of ATLAS-WHITE 
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HARM and economy combine in the 
well-built stucco home. 


For the finishing coat, ATLAS- WHITE 
Cement is used with white sand for all-white 
effects. When used with color aggregates 
ATLAS-WHITE pleasingly accentuates the 
) various color tones. 





Our book, “Information For Home Builders,” 
may picture the new home of your dreams 
—a home built of stucco, finished with 
ATLAS-WHITE Cement. Read it before 
deciding on definite plans. 
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The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 











A Book of Many Homes—One for You 


This book costs nothing to get; it’s worth something to have. There’s one 
for you. Send for it. We also send, on request, information and literature 
covering every kind of concrete construction. Address our nearest office. 
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COLORBLENDE SHINGLES 


Uhe aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


HE richness and charm of this 

distinctive roof was made pos- 
sible with Colorblende Shingles of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


It is not alone the physical beauty 
of these colorful shingles which com- 
mends them to discriminating home 
builders, but also their inherent 
ability to repel fire and resist wear. 
It is significant that Colorblende Shingles 


indicate the quality and permanence of 
all Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings. 


Asbestos Built-up Roofing, Transite 
Shingles, Asbestos Ready Roofing, 
and Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 
Instructive booklet may be obtained for th.e asking. 
rite for it. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories —Branches in 63 Large Cities 








ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risk 

PACKINGS - 
that save power waste 


LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


Serves in Conservation 














